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BOOKS 


HISTORY IN THE WEST 


Tue Day or THE CATTLEMAN, by 
Ernest Staples Osgood. University of 


Minnesota Press, Minneapolis. 


NY THING like perspective on 
the cattle industry is only late- 
ly become possible. Serious considera- 
tion of the cattle country and the cat- 
tle people by well-equipped histo- 
rians is almost novel. It is permitted 
to hope that some literary man potent 
with a knowledge of his craft as well 
as of cows will arise to deal seriously 
with the reality and romance—which 
are largely identical—of the range. 
When he does arise, he will run such 
falsifying impostors as Zane Grey, 
such compromisers to popular de- 
mand as Will James, and such 
idiocies as the Western Romance 
magazines, into “the tall tules”. Yet 
Ross Santee has run nobody into the 
tules—and his little finger is worth 
all the grim jaws that Zane Grey 
ever wrote about. 

The Day of the Cattleman, by 
Ernest Staples Osgood, is a distinct 
herald of this new day. The book 
deals with the cattle business of 
Montana and Wyoming, and every 
step in the business from swapping 
oxen with emigrants along the Ore- 
gon Trail to the “disaster and transi- 
tion” following the so-called John- 
son County War between cowmen 
and squatters is plainly, logically, and 
adequately developed. The author is, 
I take it, a professor of history; he is 
certainly a scholar. He has adduced 
an abundance of new material, but 
his chief service is in having interpret- 
ed and placed in proper relationships 
a vast amount of heretofore unrelat- 
ed facts. One of the most illuminat- 
ing chapters is that on “The Public 


Domain”, wherein the absurdity of 
our public land policy of trying to 
apply Middle West principles to 
the arid West is strikingly set forth. 

Granville Stuart in his Forty 
Years on the Old Frontier gave an 
extraordinary picture of the cowboy 
of the Northwest. John Clay in his 
compressed My Life on the Range 
gave a most valuable exposition of 
how the cowman ran his own busi- 
ness. Stuart was and Mr. Clay is a 
man of breeding, of rare intelligence, 
and with a sense of what is worth 
recording. Both have written with 
picturesque effects. Mr. Osgood is 
not picturesque; he makes no at- 
tempt whatsoever at narrative. He 
recognizes the humanity of the devel- 
opers of the cattle industry, but he is 
primarily interested in setting forth 
social and industrial combinations— 
the clash between cowman and In- 
dian, the clash between cowman 
and the squatter who could not 
farm and therefore had to steal, the 
clash between cowman and govern- 
ment, the organization of the cow- 
men themselves. He has done a piece 
of work that no one will have to do 
over. Personally, I thank him for 
everything in his book, including a 
most excellent bibliography. The 
format is dignified and worthy of the 
matter. 


PARNASSUS IN FRANCE, dy Aaron 
Schaffer. University of Texas Press, 
Austin, Texas. 


ie this recent study issued by the 
& University of Texas Press, Dr. 
Schaffer has done yeoman’s service 
for three estimable causes: scholar- 
ship, French poetry and intellectual 
curiosity in the Southwest. As Dr. 
Schaffer quite justly remarks, that 
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turmoil in the third quarter of nine- 
teenth-century French verse known 
as the Parnassian movement has 
not been sufficiently studied or ade- 
quately measured in America for 
either its residual importance or its 
influence on French, and American, 
literature. Yet this movement bore 
within it seed that has blossomed in 
a large part of the writing of our 
own day. 

Without a Shakespeare or a 
Goethe or a Dante (Hugo worship- 
ers may not agree with this), France 
has never had proper attention given 
to her poets by foreigners, who have 
been disposed blindly to embrace the 
idea that the French genius is one 
of clarity and reason best revealed 
in prose, and hardly to be found in 
verse. It is a superstition that 
Frenchmen and others have tried 
again and again to blast, but more 
ammunition is still needed. That 
Professor Schaffer should find Texas 
hospitable to his plan of familiarizing 
American readers with a foreign 
movement in poetry is perhaps an 
indicative milestone in the develop- 
ment of critical interests and the re- 
flective life in the region. 


As a study, the Parnassians im- 
pose tremendous demands on the in- 
vestigator. Though they are chiefly 
derivative from Hugo, Vigny and 
Gautier, their ancestry also re- 
quires tracing back to the earliest of 
French lyric poetry, and their dis- 
likes were almost as significant in 
shaping their creeds as their fond- 
nesses. Their legacy, including the 
opposition they stirred up, is a 
thing not easy to calculate. In addi- 
tion, the movement was not one of 
essential unity nor is it easy to sim- 
plify the forces at work. But these 
relations the author has assembled 
in a just and clarifying order. 


The worst pitfall of all is the 
danger of applying the conventional 
yardstick of preconceived ideas to 
innovators so complex, to poets pos- 
sessed of so personal a sense of 
values. In the attempted judgment 
of a literary movement so barbaric 
and unrestrained in many of its 
manifestations, so paradoxical and 
so little susceptible of facile cata- 
loguing and easy labeling—or in a 
purely rational estimate of men so 
intuitive and mystical as Baudelaire 
and Verlaine—lies a sly trap for 
academic stultification. Happily, Dr. 
Schaffer in his manner is artist as 
well as scholar. His judgments and 
his writing are characterized by taste 
and sympathy and sensibility, quali- 
ties as unusual as admirable in schol- 
arly criticism. ‘Parnassus in France” 
is an achievement in criticism as well 
as in scholarship. 


THE TERMINOLOGY OF PHYSICAL 
SciENCE, by Duane Roller. Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma Press, Norman, 
Oklahoma. 


N a handsomely printed brochure 

of 115 pages Professor Roller has 
written a useful handbook for the 
student and teacher of the physical 
sciences. Recognizing that modern 
science, as a technique of thinking, 
demands a terminology that shall be 
both acceptable as good English, and 
definite in accepted meaning, the au- 
thor has compiled a critical glossary 
of terms used in physics. Though 
much of the material is elementary, 
the book cannot fail to be useful as 
an aid in the improving of English 
usage, notoriously defective among 
research men in the sciences. In this 
respect, especially, the book will fill 
a real need. S. W. G. 
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C. S. Potts, formerly editor of The Texas Law Review, is dean of the 
School of Law of Southern Methodist University. 


The author of “D. H. Lawrence in Mexico” is a young Southwestern jour- 
nalist. He signs his article Bup VILLIERS, the name under which he was made 
to appear as a character in D. H. Lawrence’s novel, The Plumed Serpent. 
Owen, another name taken from The Plumed Serpent, is in reality a famous 
American poet who lives in New Mexico. D. H. Lawrence died March 3, 
1930, and Aldous Huxley has been made his literary executor. 


J. FRANK Dopie has received the Laura Spellman Rockefeller fellowship 
and will devote the next twelve months to foreign travel and study. His 
latest book, Coronado’s Children, will be published this fall. 


STANLEY VESTAL is the author of a life of Kit Carson and other books 
interpreting the spirit of the West. His biography of Sitting Bull will be 


issued in the near future. 


VirciL L. JONES is dean of the College of Arts and Sciences of the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas. 


Jovira GONZALEZ lives in San Antonio and has been a student under 
J. Frank Dobie at the University of Texas. 


SAMUEL Woop GEISER, a contributing editor of the Southwest Review, 
will include hitherto unpublished material regarding John James Audubon's 
trip to Texas, in the next article of his series devoted to frontier naturalists. 


KARLE WILSON BAKER’S latest work is a book of informal essays named 
The Birds of Tanglewood, which will be published this fall by the Southwest 
Press. Mrs. Baker lives in Nacogdoches. 


LESLIE SPIER is a teacher in the department of anthropology of the Uni- 
versity of Washington. 


KATHERINE SHEPARD HayDEN is a literary protegee of Thornton Wilder. 
She lives in Norman, Oklahoma. 


NorMAN MACLEOD is a modernist poet and the editor of The Morada. 
Three of his poems were printed in the last number of the Southwest Review. 
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from the crayon portrait in possession of the 
Royal Botanic Gardens at Kew 
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SOUTHWEST REVIEW 


WHY FARM RELIEF 
HAS FAILED 


By C. S. Ports 


TOCKS heavily hit and prices melt away in severest 
liquidation of year.” “Hundreds of issues plunge to 
new low levels of the year.” “Selling swamps ex- 

change.” “Wheat drops 4 cents a bushel.” “Cotton market 
makes new lows for season.” 


Thus run the head-lines which report what took place on 
the stock and produce markets Monday, June 16, 1930. On 
the previous day, Sunday though it was, President Hoover, 
in his anxiety to relieve the existing uncertainty, had issued 
a carefully prepared statement announcing that he would 
sign the new tariff bill, which had just reached his desk 
after its tedious fifteen-months’ journey through the houses 
of Congress. 


This tariff bill and the Federal Farm Board bill were 
the measures intended to rehabilitate the farming interests 
of the country. The President called Congress in special 
session on April 15, 1929; the Farm Board bill was ap- 
proved by the President on June 15, 1929, and the Board 
had been in operation almost a year at the time when stock 
and commodity markets were slipping to “new low levels 
of the year.” 


At the time Congress met in special session for the pur- 
pose of redeeming the pledges made to the farmer by the 
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Republican party, wheat and corn were quoted on the Chi- 
cago market at $1.24 a bushel and gs cents a bushel respec- 
tively, and middling cotton was selling in New York at 
20.60 cents per pound. On July 8, 1930, when the great 
break following President Hoover’s announcement that he 
would sign the tariff bill had apparently spent itself, wheat 
was selling at 86 cents, a loss of 38 cents, or more than $300,- 
000,000 on an average 800,000,000 bushel crop; corn at 
74 cents, a loss of 21 cents, or nearly $600,000,000 on the 
usual 2,800,000,000 bushel crop; and cotton at 13.15 cents, 
a loss of 7.45 cents, or $37.25 per bale, or a total loss to the 
farmers of the South of about $500,000,000. It should be re- 
membered, too, that the quotations just given are the prices 
on the central markets, and are materially higher than 
prices paid to the farmer. Thus, cotton was selling in Dal- 
las at one cent a pound less than in New York. On July 2 
The Dallas News announced that wheat in the Texas Pan- 
handle was selling at 60 cents per bushel, the lowest price 
in fifteen years. On July 9 the same paper announced that 
stockmen were buying up the low-priced wheat for the pur- 
pose of fattening steers for the market. Oklahoma farmers 
were reported to have decorated their wagons with such 
signs as: “Fifty-cent Farm Relief Wheat.” 

Such in brief is the story of the catastrophe that has over- 
taken the farmer. While the doctors debated over the 
remedy, the patient has all but died. 


Il 


In the meantime, the Federal Farm Board, in an attempt 
to bolster up prices, had gone into the market and bought 
some 69,000,000 bushels of wheat of the 1929 crop. The 
carrying charges on this wheat are said to be costing the 
tax-payers about $1,000,000 per month. The Board also 
bought 1,250,000 bales of cotton, at 16 cents a pound. But 
the price of both wheat and cotton continued falling, entail- 
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ing enormous losses of public money.’ The Board also 
loaned many millions of dollars on wheat and other com- 
modities held by the “co-operatives” and most of this has 
now been taken over for the unpaid loans by the Stabiliza- 
tion Corporation, an agency of the Board. 

As this article is being written, Governor Reed of Kansas 
is demanding that the Board buy an additional 25,000,000 
bushels of wheat, and Senators from Kansas and several 
other Western states are putting pressure on the President 
and the Board to force the purchase of 100,000,000 bushels 
of wheat at current prices. “No sane man,” Senator Capper 
is quoted as saying, “can argue that wheat can be raised prof- 
itably at 60 cents a bushel. So serious do I consider the situ- 
ation that I shall lay it before the President and hope to be 
able to convince him that the thing to do is to help the 
wheat grower, while it is possible to give him relief. The 
purchase of 100,000,000 bushels of wheat will do more than 
anything else to stabilize the market and stimulate prices.” 

That the situation is grave for the farmer cannot be ques- 
tioned, but that the purchase of an additional 100,000,000 
bushels of wheat will remedy it may well be doubted. It 
is true that some relief might be obtained in that way, but 
it would probably be only temporary and might be obtained 
at great loss to the public. The wheat purchased by the 
Government could not be dumped into the sea, but would re- 
main as a part of the visible supply, and as such would have 
the same depressing effect on the market as wheat held by 
private individuals. If the purchase of such a large quan- 
tity should temporarily raise prices, the millers and ex- 
porters would remain out of the market for their main sup- 
plies, knowing well that the Board would grow sick of the 


1The Board bought wheat at $1.15 to $1.20 per bushel. Its contract with cer- 
tain Kansas City elevators for storage space having expired recently, it was forced 
to sell about 2,000,000 bushels of this wheat. The price received was 82 cents, or a 
loss of nearly one third of the purchase price, not to mention the expenses for a 
year’s storage, for interest on the money, for insurance, ef cetera. 
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enormous losses resulting from shrinkage, insurance, and 
storage charges, and would ultimately sell at whatever price 
it could obtain. 


As Secretary of Agriculture Hyde has said: “The Gov- 
ernment now has 60,000,000 bushels of wheat and it 1s all 
in the show window. ... Purchase of a like amount would 
only pile up the Government’s holdings, and a continuation 
of the policy would swamp everybody.” Just as the 69,- 
009,000 bushels of last year’s wheat carried over by the 
Board is a material factor in depressing the price of this 
year’s crop, so any additional purchases to be added to the 
69,000,000 and carried over, will prove a veritable curse 
to next year’s prices, unless in the meantime a very drastic 
cut in acreage or a failure in the crop over a wide area 
should ensue. Such a cut in acreage is being urged by the 
Board, and seems to be the only remedy it has to offer. But 
the Board has no control over the acreage, and a voluntary 
reduction in acreage for next year is not to be expected if 
the Board succeeds in raising the price for this vear’s crop. 
In the disorganized state of the wheat growers, a drastic 
cut in acreage will come only as a result of the pinch of low 
prices, and the pinch of low prices can only result from the 
Board’s failure to meet the present emergency. As a result 
the chances of the Board’s success in maintaining the price 
of next year’s crop will depend upon the extent of its failure 
to maintain prices on this year’s crop. 


That the present form of “relief” is unsound was pointed 
out by practically all students of economics, before the law 
was passed. It is not the collapse that has surprised them, 
but only its dramatic suddenness.” 


2For an account of the collapse of similar holding schemes in Poland, Brazil, 
and elsewhere, see “A Challenge to the Federal Farm Board” by Jesse E. Pope in 
The Atlantic Monthly for March, 1930. How complete is the collapse of Brazil’s 
coffee “valorization” scheme is shown by the fact that coffee which was selling at 
16 cents wholesale a year ago is now (July, 1930) selling on the New York market 
at 74 cents per pound. 
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At this point it may be well to say a word about the 
“Debenture Plan” of farm relief, the plan favored by the 
farming interests and supported in Congress by their 
spokesmen from the Middle West and South. Boiled down 
to its essence, it proposed to raise or maintain the price of 
farm products in this country by creating an artificial 
scarcity here. This scarcity was to be produced by what 
amounted to the payment by the Government of a bounty 
on all, or certain, farm products exported. The amount of 
the bounty on a given commodity was to be one half of the 
existing import duty on that commodity. For example, as 
the import duty on wheat is 42 cents a bushel, the export 
bounty was to have been 21 cents per bushel. The payment 
was not to come to the exporter in the form of money, but 
in the form of a due-bill, or “debenture”, which was to be 
receivable at the customs houses in payment of duties on 
imports. It amounted, therefore, to an indirect bounty on 
exports payable out of the treasury of the United States. 


That this plan would have proved temporarily more ef- 
fective than the plan adopted by Congress can scarcely be 
doubted. The wheat or cotton purchased by the Board 
under the present plan is held in this country and is as 
much a part of the visible supply as wheat or cotton held 
by growers or by warehouse men. Domestic consumers 
know that it will ultimately come into the market and will 
then depress prices, and this knowledge has a powerful ef- 
fect on current prices. 


On the other hand, under the “Debenture Plan”, the Gov- 
ernment assists in getting the wheat or cotton out of the 
country, and the tariff on imports helps to keep it out. As 
a result, an artificial scarcity is produced at home, and do- 
mestic consumers are forced to pay the prices thus arti- 
ficially produced. It amounts to feeding the protectionists 
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out of their own spoon. A tariff on imports is levied on goods 
produced abroad and creates an artificial scarcity in this 
country. A bounty on the export of goods produced in this 
country will create a similar scarcity. Each interferes with 
the law of supply and demand. The one benefits the manu- 
facturer; the other the farmer. Theoretically the one is as 
justifiable as the other. 


However, the debenture plan is, in my opinion, econom- 
ically unsound, and as a political policy it could not be 
maintained. The economic objections to it, though funda- 
mental, can here be only briefly suggested. Like any arti- 
ficial means of maintaining high prices, the more success- 
fully the plan operates, the greater the need will be for it to 
continue to operate. If prices of wheat are maintained at a 
highly profitable level for one, or two, or a few years, more 
land will be sown to wheat and each succeeding year, as the 
surplus accumulates, the task of maintaining prices will be- 
come more difficult and more expensive to the public. This 
has always been the history of such schemes. Then, too, 
by artificially holding up the price of food-stuffs and raw 
materials, the Government would increase the per-unit cost 
of manufactured goods and thus make it increasingly diffi- 
cult for them to hold their place in the markets of the 
world. 


Such a policy involves one of the worst forms of “dump- 
ing”. Foreign countries would be quick to defend their own 
farming classes against such pernicious competition. In 
fact, several countries, including England, Canada, Austra- 
lia, New Zealand and South Africa, already have tariff 
duties intended to prevent the dumping of commodities.’ 


3Taussig, Free Trade, The Tariff, and Reciprocity, pp. 10-13; Crompton, 
The Tariff, pp. 109-113. How quickly other countries move to counteract any 
special advantages we may grant to our farmers is shown by what happened when, 
in 1929, the railroads, in response to a request from Washington, put on an emer- 
gency export rate on wheat. Several foreign countries took immediate steps to meet 
this rate reduction. In Canada a corresponding export rate reduction was quick- 
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Besides, no political party supporting such a policy could 
hope to maintain its control of the Government. Think what 
a telling argument could be made to the industrial classes 
and to the consuming public generally—to the urban two 
thirds against the rural one third: “You are taxing us to 
give the foreigner cheap food and clothing. You are tak- 
ing the bread from our mouths and the shoes from out feet. 
Down vith the party and the politicians who are feeding 
foreigners at our expense!” 


The truth is that both forms of so-called “farm relief” 
are bad. They constitute an attempt to abolish the law of 
supply and demand, a law that may be guided to an extent 
or controlled for a time, but in the long run is as inexorable 
as any law of nature. In so far as the present law contem- 
plates the gathering and dissemination of information about 
world crop conditions and supplies on hand, or the en- 
couraging of co-operative effort on the part of farmers, it 
is good, but in so far as it attempts to have the Government 
buy and hold the surplus or to encourage the farmers and 
co-operatives themselves to hold for any considerable pe- 
riod, it is unsound and dangerous. Such schemes have never 
succeeded and probably never will. 

The trouble with our farm relief legislation is that we 
are treating symptoms and not the cause of the disease. 
The disease is largely the result of a long period of discrim- 
ination against the farmer, and we cannot cure the disease 
without removing the cause. 


IV 


But why is it that the farmer needs “relief”? How has 
it come about that the American farmer, as resourceful and 


ly made. In France, Germany, Italy and Rumania, import duties on wheat were raised 
enough to offset the advantage which the American farmer would otherwise have 
enjoyed. 

_ For our own law prohibiting “dumping”, see United States Code Annotated, 
Title 19, “Customs and Duties”, Sec. 127. 
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enterprising as any farmer in the world, with the most fer- 
tile lands in any hemisphere, with the application to the 
soil of as much skill and knowledge and more labor-saving 
machinery than was ever before used, and with an ever- 
increasing demand for agricultural products to supply the 
rapidly growing urban populations throughout the world— 
how has it come about that the American farmer, so situ- 
ated, has become the object of gravest concern, and will 
this year suffer losses amounting to many hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars? 


It would be nonsense to attribute all the farmer’s woes 
to any one cause. There are several causes, perhaps many 
of them. Undoubtedly one of them is overproduction of 
agricultural products, as emphasized by the Federal Farm 
Board and the Department of Acriculture. 


Another obvious reason for the present distress is that we 
are at this time going through an acute period of war-price 
deflation not unlike that of 1920-21, though less drastic. Af- 
ter the Civil War, the general trend of prices in the United 
States was downward for a period of thirty years, from 1867 
to 1896. A more or less similar period of deflation may not 
unreasonably be expected to follow the greater world cata- 
clysm. If so, there is much deflation of prices yet to come 
before a permanent level will be reached. Now, the pinch 
on agriculture arises from the fact that, in that industry, 
deflation is almost complete, while in industries more 
highly protected against foreign competition the process 
of deflation has gone on much more slowly. A dollar will 
today buy nearly twice as much wheat as it would a year 
ago, and from 50 per ceiit to 70 per cent more cotton, corn, 
and other farm products. On the other hand, the price of 
non-agricultural products has declined not more than 10 
to 15 per cent. The farmer is selling at near pre-war prices 
crops that have been produced at post-war costs. He is suf- 
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fering and will continue to suffer until the industries on 
which he depends for clothing, agricultural implements and 
other manufactured products have experienced a similar 
deflation. 


A more important factor in the farmer’s situation is that 
the tariff policy of this country during the last seventy 
years, and especially since 1922, has been a constant drag 
upon him. During all this long stretch of years, he has 
sold the surplus of his grains, his hay, his cattle and his 
cattle products in the open markets of the world in compe- 
tition with similar products from the peasant labor of Rus- 
sia and the east of Europe and from the cheap lands of 
Australia and South America. Similarly the cotton farmer, 
fifty per cent of whose product goes abroad, must meet the 
competition of the pauper labor of Egypt, Africa and In- 
dia. On the other hand, what the farmer has had to buy has 
been purchased in a market protected by ever higher and 
higher duties. 


It is difficult to say how much injury has come to the 
farmer during any one year, or group of years, but when 
the discrimination goes on for generation after generation, 
as it has, the effect is cumulative and tremendous. Little by 
little, with many temporary halts and upturns and a brief 
period of prosperity during and just following the World 
War, the farmer’s income has declined, his economic posi- 
tion in the community has decreased in importance, his 
credit has dwindled, and the productive power of his lands 
has diminished tremendously, in part at least because of 
lack of funds to fertilize, to terrace and otherwise to main- 
tain their productivity. 

Since the close of the recent war, the evil effects of the 
tariff on the farmer have been more marked than ever be- 
fore. To begin with, agriculture in all the war-torn coun- 
tries, with the possible exception of the north of France, 
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was the first industry to recover. Even more important, the 
great agricultural regions, Canada, Australia, and South 
America, were very slightly injured, or were actually bene- 
fited by the war. So our agricultural products going abroad 
met with the competition of a restored and greatly ex- 
panded agricultural industry long before the manufacturing 
industries of our competitor nations, who were all bellig- 
erents, could be re-financed, new machinery installed, and 
new marketing organizations perfected. Then, too, as Euro- 
pean manufacturing began to recover, the increased tariffs 
of 1922 and 1930 have kept the home market for the Amer- 
ican manufacturer, a market which at the close of the war 
was immeasurably the most important in the world. 


Vv 

One thing about the tariff situation would be humorous 
if it were not tragic. That is the way that for many years 
the farmers of the Middle West have been duped into be- 
lieving that they can be materially benefited by the tariff— 
that they have been taken into the magic circle. Many still 
believe this. But if the agricultural classes as a whole could 
be benefited by the tariff, along with the manufacturers and 
their laborers, as the protectionists claim, then we would 
have the very interesting demonstration of a people lifting 
themselves over the fence by their boot-straps, or, to change 
the figure, a people enriching themselves by legislative fiat. 
If everybody is benefited by the tariff, a Chinese wall 
around our borders might solve all our financial difficulties. 

It is true that a tariff on certain agricultural articles may 
give the farmer a monopoly of the home market and may 
benefit a few individuals; but these are the exception and 
not the rule. The total value of such commodities is a mere 
drop in the bucket compared with the value of the great 
staple crops, wheat, corn, oats, hay, cotton and cattle, nearly 
all of which produce large surpluses to be sold in the world 
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market. What good does a tariff on wheat do when 200,- 
000,000 bushels a year are exported? Or on cotton, when 
half of the crop goes abroad? 

As a matter of fact, most farmers are actually injured by 
duties levied even on agricultural products, for these add 
to the cost of living. To illustrate how this works in prac- 
tice, let us examine the effect of the tariff on sugar, wool, 
hides and cotton. 


On Cuban sugar the existing duty of 1.76 cents per pound 
was raised by the law of 1930 to 2 cents a pound. Clearly the 
only farmers who can profit by this duty are the farmers 
engaged in raising sugar cane in the Gulf states and those 
engaged in raising sugar beets, mainly in Michigan, Colo- 
rado, Utah and California. According to the Census of 
1920, there were 271,000 farms on which sugar cane was 
produced, and 47,000 farms reporting the production of 
sugar beets. That is, the tariff could not possibly be a help 
to more than a total of 320,000 farmers out of a total of 
6,448,000 farmers reported in the census. It follows that 
the tariff on sugar constitutes an additional burden on 
nineteen farmers in order to give a small benefit to the one 
in twenty interested in producing sugar. 


In 1922 wool was given a duty of “31 cents per pound of 
clean content” and this was raised to 34 cents per pound in 
1930. Let us see how many farmers are benefited by that 
duty. By the Census of 1920, of the 6,448,000 farmers re- 
porting, 538,000 reported sheep, and 107,000 reported 
goats, making a total, supposing that there is no duplication 
in the two lists, of 645,000 farms, or almost exactly one out 
of every ten. Asa result nine farmers are called on to pay 
more for their woolen clothing, their blankets and the like, 
in order that one sheep- or goat-raiser may get a higher 
price for his wool. And nearly all of this goes to a few large 
ranch owners in the West. 
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And it is important to note that the increased burden on 
the consumer is always far in excess of the increased price 
received by the producer of the raw material. When a 
tariff duty is levied on a raw material, or an existing duty 
thereon is raised, the manufacturer of the finished product 
is given what is called a “compensating duty”, to offset the 
additional cost to him of the raw material. These com- 
pensating duties are in effect “jokers”, by which the manv- 
facturer secures additional “protection”. When the rate 
on raw wool was increased from 31 cents to 34 cents per 
pound, manufactured woolens were raised from an average 
rate of so per cent to 58 per cent, and woolen rags were in- 
creased from 7% cents per pound to 18 cents per pound. So 
the nine lose far more by the tariff than the one gains.‘ 

Hides, which were formerly on the free list, now take a 
10 per cent duty. This, one would imagine, benefits most 
farmers, for more than 80 per cent of them have cattle in 
greater or lesser numbers. But note these facts: the aver- 
age number of cattle on the more than five million farms 
reporting cattle in 1920 was 12 head per farm. This would 
amount to an average of 1o head for each farm, if you 
include those not reporting cattle. But the census further 
shows that one third of the cattle were dairy cows and not 
intended for slaughter. This would leave 7 non-dairy cat- 
tle per farm. Of these, probably one half were too young 
to be slaughtered. So, on an average, the farmer has about 
four hides to sell each year. Granting that the hides are 
worth $5.00 each and that the tariff will add a full 1o per 
cent to the price, each farmer, on the average, will realize 
a two-dollar increase per year in the value of his hides. 


4The changes made in the rates on woolen clothing were as follows: Cheaper 
goods, worth not more than $2.00 per pound, which by the Fordney Tariff took a 
specific duty of 24 cents per pound plus an ad valorem duty of 40 per cent, now 
take 33 cents per pound plus 45 per cent. Medium priced woolens go from 30 cents 
and 45 per cent to 33 cents and 45 per cent, while the finer grades go from 45 cents 
and 50 per cent to 50 cents and 50 per cent. On wool hats the increases are much 
more marked, especially on the poorer grades. 
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But here again the joker comes in. Manufactured leather, 
which was also formerly on the free list, now takes a 15 per 
cent duty, and boots and shoes, also on the free list in 1922, 
take a duty of 20 per cent. A family of five will use from 
five to ten pairs of shoes per year at, let us say, $5.00 per 
pair. If the duty on shoes raises the price the full 20 per 
cent, the average farmer will pay out from $5.00 to $10.00 
in increased cost of shoes to secure a two-dollar increase 
in the price of hides. Even if the increase in the price of 
shoes is only a fraction of 20 per cent, still the farmer has 
gained nothing, even if we ignore the possible increase in 
the price he must pay for his saddles and his harness as a 
result of the 15 per cert tariff on leather. 

One other illustration. The new law levies a duty of 7 
cents per pound on cotton of 1%-inch staple. Of this duty 
Secretary of Agriculture Hyde is quoted as saying: 


Since it is long-staple cotton which the United States imports, for 
special purposes, this duty will therefore be largely effective upon this 
class of cotton. . . . The tariff duty will put a premium upon the pro- 
duction of the longer stapled cottons. 


However valuable this duty may prove to be as an edu- 
cational measure, it is negligible as a means of farm relief. 
Only a few thousand bales of long staple cotton are pro- 
duced in this country,’ and few soils are suitable for grow- 
ing it. The result is that 99 cotton farmers out of every 
hundred will receive no benefit from this tariff on raw cot- 
ton but they will have to pay more for the cotton fabrics 
they use, for the new tariff advances the average rate on im- 
ported cotton goods from 4o per cent to 46 per cent. 

By such compensating duties the manufacturer is pre- 
served from harm, and he includes in his costs, with a profit 
added, whatever the farmer gets as an increase in the price 


5“Cotton Facts” for 1929, p. 34, states that in 1928 only 27,000 bales of Ameri- 
can Egyptian, or long staple cotton, were produced in this country. 
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of his product. After a very careful survey of the situation, 
the American Farm Bureau Federation reached the con- 
clusion that under the tariff act of 1922 the farmers were 
paying $426,000,000 a year for $125,000,000 of protection. 
If the ratio has been changed by the 1930 tariff, it is not 
likely that the difference will be in the farmers’ favor. 

The four illustrations just given are fairly typical of 
those tariff duties supposed to be of value to the farmer. 
They are either negligible in their benefits or are positively 
harmful to the great majority of farmers. But they consti- 
tute a sop that has heretofore been sufficient to hold the 
farming states of the West in line for the policy of protec- 
tion. 


VI 


Undoubtedly the major cause of the farmer’s distress is 
overproduction of farm products. Not overproduction as 
measured by the world’s needs, but overproduction as meas- 
ured by the financial ability of existing markets. One of the 
most serious consequences of the tariff is that it tends pow- 
erfully to lower the purchasing power of our foreign 
markets. 

It is self-evident that every dollar’s worth of exported 
goods must be paid for in some way—either by its equiva- 
lent in imported goods, by some service such as lending 
money or doing the ocean carrying for other countries, or 
by payment in gold. In general, goods are exchanged for 
goods, with money as a common denominator. It is only 
the difference between the amount of goods that Nation A 
buys from Nation B, and the amount of goods which Na- 


6Cheese furnishes another excellent illustration of the futility of trying to benefit 
farmers as a class by a tariff on an article produced by only a few of them. Thus, 
more than 8o per cent of the cheese produced in this country in 1920 was produced 
in two states, New York and Wisconsin. Farmers in other states receive no benefit 
from the tariff, but must pay more for their cheese. The same is true of the tariff 
on lemons, oranges, grapefruit, figs, olives, and a host of other products of farm 
or orchard. A few farmers are benefited at the expense of the great majority of 
them. 
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tion A sells to Nation B, that is paid for by the shipment of 
gold bullion from one to the other. In practice, the process 
is often much more complicated, and may involve three or 
more nations. Thus, England may buy automobiles from 
us and sell cotton goods to Brazil. England pays us noth- 
ing directly, but Brazil ships us enough coffee to pay her 
debt to England and England’s debt to us. Only the bal- 
ances, after all set-offs are made by the international bank- 
ers, are paid by the shipment of bullion. Whether the bal- 
ance of trade is constantly in a nation’s favor or against it 
—and this is a matter of no real concern—the “balance of 
international payments” cannot be permanently in favor of 
a nation. If it were. the piling up of the stock of gold 
would raise prices there, thus causing a falling-off in ex- 
ports and an increase of imports until the tide of gold would 
set in the opposite direction. A plethora of gold in a coun- 
try is probably as dangerous to its business structure as a 
dearth of the precious metal. 


Now, it should be noted that the United States is, and for 
a long time has been, an exporting country; that is, we have 
sold more abroad than we have bought from foreign coun- 
tries. Before the war this balance in our favor was offset 
by the large interest payments that we had to make on cap- 
ital borrowed from Europe; by freight rates we had to 
pay for ocean carriage, and by various other payments 
abroad. The result was that the “balance of payments”’, as 
distinguished from the “balance of trade”, fluctuated back 
and forth in normal fashion. 

Since the World War this situation is largely changed. 
Our debts to Europe have almost been wiped out, and the 
shoe is now on the other foot. The governments of Europe 
owe us about $10,000,000,000 on our war loans to them, on 
which they are having to make annual payments of prin- 
cipal and interest. In addition, foreign governments, na- 
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tional and local, and private enterprises in Europe have 
borrowed from our citizens to the extent of some $16,000,- 
000,000, which will ultimately have to be paid back and on 
which annual interest payments have to be made. That 
makes a yearly payment of interest and principal of some 
$1,200,000,000. In addition, for several years we have been 
exporting some $700,000,000 a year more than we have been 
importing, bringing the total amount due us to some $2,- 
000,000,000. 

Now, how can the rest of the world meet these enormous 
obligations? A considerable part of it is offset against ob- 
ligations due by us for various services. Thus, the interest 
due on debts that Americans owe in Europe amounts to 
some $400,000,000, and we are still paying the ocean-carry- 
ing nations more than $100,000,000 a year in freight 
charges. But the largest single item is the $800,000,000 
spent by our tourists in Mexico, Canada and Europe. But 
after all allowances and offsets of this sort have been made, 
there are still due us from abroad each year large sums, 
part of which we have re-loaned abroad and part of which 
has been sent to us in gold. 

It stands to reason that this process cannot go on indefi- 
nitely. They cannot always go on borrowing, and the more 
they borrow now, the greater their embarrassment later in 
paying principal and interest. And they cannot continue 
paying in gold, for their supply is limited, and additional 
stocks of gold in this country would constitute a danger to 
our business structure.’ They must pay us by sending us 
their goods. There is no other way. 

The United States may be compared to a prosperous busi- 
ness man. In his earlier years he owed money on borrowed 


7Nearly one-half of the world’s gold supply is in the United States. The Bank 
of England’s gold reserve is at this writing reported to be within 2 per cent of the 
danger line, the irreducible minimunf of £150,000,000 established many years ago 
by the Cunliffe Committee. 
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capital and had to produce and sell more goods than he 
could afford to buy. But, in middle life, he reaches a posi- 
tion where his income from current business is largely sup- 
plemented by the income from past accumulations. He can 
now afford to consume more than he produces, and by 
spending his income from past earnings he enables his 
neighbors to take at higher prices the current products of 
his labor. As a nation we have now reached this happy 
state where we can afford to buy more than we sell, and 
pay the difference out of the income on past accumula- 
tions. We can now enjoy in larger measure than ever before 
the rich products of other lands. 


If the foregoing analysis is not seriously at fault, it is 
clear that the American tariff stands out as the greatest bar- 
rier to the solution of the farmer’s dilemma. If we wish to 
sell more abroad, we must buy more abroad. In fact, if we 
hold our present position as the great creditor nation, we 
must become an importing rather than exporting nation. 


The effect of che tariff in drying up our foreign markets 
was pointed out a few years ago by the Business Men’s 
Commission appointed by President Coolidge to study the 
needs of agriculture. This body, composed largely of pro- 
tectionists and headed by Charles F. Nagel, Secretary of 
Commerce during Taft’s administration, after repudiating 
the McNary-Haugen plan of farm relief as unsound, had 
the following to say of the tariff: 


But the Commission does believe that the interests of agriculture 
would be better served by intelligent and discriminating effort to 
diminish gradually those trade restrictions and tariffs on manufac- 
tured articles which tend to reduce the foreign market for our agri- 
cultural products. The more so inasmuch as the shifting of the 
United States from a debtor to a creditor nation has further tended 
to increase the difficulty of American agriculture in marketing its 
products abroad. 


The United States has become much the strongest nation 
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of the world industrially and commercially as well as finan- 
cially. Our industries are no longer the “infant industries” 
of the last century, but have become the wonder and the 
envy of the rest of the world. We are far ahead of Eng- 
land, France, and Germany in most lines of manufacture 
in which mass production is possible. We use 50 per cent 
more horse power in proportion to the number of laborers 
in our industries than does England, two and one half times 
as much power as Germany, and nearly four times as much 
as France. It is asserted that an American coal miner pro- 
duces 314 times as much coal as the English miner, and that 
the American automobile factory worker produces a car in 
about one tenth of the time required for the average Euro- 
pean worker.* The argument for protection of our infant in- 
dustries, probably sound in the nineteenth century, has lost 
all its force in the twentieth. 


In fact, the United States now occupies very much the 
same vantage ground that England occupied one hun- 
dred years ago. We are the great creditor nation of the 
world now, as she was then, and our industries are prob- 
ably as far ahead of our competitors as were those of Eng- 
land at the end of the Napoleonic wars that had devastated 
the countries of continental Europe. Free trade which was 
clearly wise for England then, can hardly be ruinous for 
us now. 


The American tariffs must come down. Not suddenly, 
to be sure, for sudden changes produce serious hardships 
on industry and labor at home and abroad. But a gradual 
scaling down of the tariff barriers over a series of years, 
like the Clay Compromise Tariff of 1832, would have the 
effect of enabling the nations of the world to take a larger 
share of the products of our farms and factories alike. With 


8T. T. Read, “The American Secret”, 139 Atlantic Monthly, 289. See also 
Stuart Chase, “A Billion Horses”, 58 New Republic, 61. 
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a sustained foreign market for his products and with an op- 
portunity to buy his supplies of manufactured goods in the 
open markets of the world the problem of relief for the 
farmer will gradually solve itself. The law of supply and 
demand, when we cease tampering with it, will work its 
beneficent results for the farmer and city dweller alike, and 
equally for this country and our friends beyond the seas. 


vil 


The American farmer—and the American manufacturer, 
as well—is not only menaced by normal forces set in motion 
by our tariff policy, but there is an open threat that the 
markets of the world will be closed to American products 
through political reprisals. During the slow progress of 
the recent tariff bill through Congress, vigorous protests and 
threats of retaliation came from more than thirty nations of 
the world. 

The protectionists answer that there have been equally 
angry protests against our tariff bills in former years, and 
that nothing serious has ever happened. But now it seems 
that some of the protestants have reached the conclusion 
that patience has ceased to be a virtue and that the time for 
action has come. 

The first nation to take action was our nearest neighbor 
and best customer. Canada, whose imports from this coun- 
try, largely of manufactured goods, amount to more than 
nine hundred million dollars per year, has for a long time 
been sorely grieved by our tariff treatment of her. The 
Conservative party has for years advocated a high-protec- 
tion policy, but the Liberal party, opposing it, has held 
the reins of power. However, in May, when it became ap- 
parent that the tariff bill would pass, the Liberal Prime 
Minister yielded to the clamor for retaliation and brought 
in a budget for next year, which, according to press dis- 
patches, “contains the most sweeping tariff changes made 
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tional and local, and private enterprises in Europe have 
borrowed from our citizens to the extent of some $16,000,- 
000,000, which will ultimately have to be paid back and on 
which annual interest payments have to be made. That 
makes a yearly payment of interest and principal of some 
$1,200,000,000. In addition, for several years we have been 
exporting some $700,000,000 a year more than we have been 
importing, bringing the total amount due us to some $2,- 
000,000,000. 

Now, how can the rest of the world meet these enormous 
obligations? A considerable part of it is offset against ob- 
ligations due by us for various services. Thus, the interest 
due on debts that Americans owe in Europe amounts to 
some $400,000,000, and we are still paying the ocean-carry- 
ing nations more than $100,000,000 a year in freight 
charges. But the largest single item is the $800,000,000 
spent by our tourists in Mexico, Canada and Europe. But 
after all allowances and offsets of this sort have been made, 
there are still due us from abroad each year large sums, 
part of which we have re-loaned abroad and part of which 
has been sent to us in gold. 

It stands to reason that this process cannot go on indefi- 
nitely. They cannot always go on borrowing, and the more 
they borrow now, the greater their embarrassment later in 
paying principal and interest. And they cannot continue 
paying in gold, for their supply is limited, and additional 
stocks of gold in this country would constitute a danger to 
our business structure.’ They must pay us by sending us 
their goods. There is no other way. 

The United States may be compared to a prosperous busi- 
ness man. In his earlier years he owed money on borrowed 


7Nearly one-half of the world’s gold supply is in the United States. The Bank 
of England’s gold reserve is at this writing reported to be within 2 per cent of the 
danger line, the irreducible minimunf of £150,000,000 established many years ago 
by the Cunliffe Committee. 
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capital and had to produce and sell more goods than he 
could afford to buy. But, in middle life, he reaches a posi- 
tion where his income from current business is largely sup- 
plemented by the income from past accumulations. He can 
now afford to consume more than he produces, and by 
spending his income from past earnings he enables his 
neighbors to take at higher prices the current products of 
his labor. As a nation we have now reached this happy 
state where we can afford to buy more than we sell, and 
pay the difference out of the income on past accumula- 
tions. We can now enjoy in larger measure than ever before 
the rich products of other lands. 


If the foregoing analysis is not seriously at fault, it is 
clear that the American tariff stands out as the greatest bar- 
rier to the solution of the farmer’s dilemma. If we wish to 
sell more abroad, we must buy more abroad. In fact, if we 
hold our present position as the great creditor nation, we 
must become an importing rather than exporting nation. 


The effect of the tariff in drying up our foreign markets 
was pointed out a few years ago by the Business Men’s 
Commission appointed by President Coolidge to study the 
needs of agriculture. This body, composed largely of pro- 
tectionists and headed by Charles F. Nagel, Secretary of 
Commerce during Taft’s administration, after repudiating 
the McNary-Haugen plan of farm relief as unsound, had 
the following to say of the tariff: 


But the Commission does believe that the interests of agriculture 
would be better served by intelligent and discriminating effort to 
diminish gradually those trade restrictions and tariffs on manufac- 
tured articles which tend to reduce the foreign market for our agri- 
cultural products. The more so inasmuch as the shifting of the 
United States from a debtor to a creditor nation has further tended 
to increase the difficulty of American agriculture in marketing its 
products abroad. 


The United States has become much the strongest nation 
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of the world industrially and commercially as well as finan- 
cially. Our industries are no longer the “infant industries” 
of the last century, but have become the wonder and the 
envy of the rest of the world. We are far ahead of Eng- 
land, France, and Germany in most lines of manufacture 
in which mass production is possible. We use so per cent 
more horse power in proportion to the number of laborers 
in our industries than does England, two and one half times 
as much power as Germany, and nearly four times as much 
as France. It is asserted that an American coal miner pro- 
duces 314 times as much coal as the English miner, and that 
the American automobile factory worker produces a car in 
about one tenth of the time required for the average Euro- 
pean worker.* The argument for protection of our infant in- 
dustries, probably sound in the nineteenth century, has lost 
all its force in the twentieth. 


In fact, the United States now occupies very much the 
same vantage ground that England occupied one hun- 
dred years ago. We are the great creditor nation of the 
world now, as she was then, and our industries are prob- 
ably as far ahead of our competitors as were those of Eng- 
land at the end of the Napoleonic wars that had devastated 
the countries of continental Europe. Free trade which was 
clearly wise for England then, can hardly be ruinous for 
us now. 


The American tariffs must come down. Not suddenly, 
to be sure, for sudden changes produce serious hardships 
on industry and labor at home and abroad. But a gradual 
scaling down of the tariff barriers over a series of years, 
like the Clay Compromise Tariff of 1832, would have the 
effect of enabling the nations of the world to take a larger 
share of the products of our farms and factories alike. With 


8T. T. Read, “The American Secret”, 139 Atlantic Monthly, 289. See also 
Stuart Chase, “A Billion Horses”, 58 New Republic, 61. 
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asustained foreign market for his products and with an op- 
portunity to buy his supplies of manufactured goods in the 
open markets of the world the problem of relief for the 
farmer will gradually solve itself. The law of supply and 
demand, when we cease tampering with it, will work its 
beneficent results for the farmer and city dweller alike, and 
equally for this country and our friends beyond the seas. 


Vil 


The American farmer—and the American manufacturer, 
as well—is not only menaced by normal forces set in motion 
by our tariff policy, but there is an open threat that the 
markets of the world will be closed to American products 
through political reprisals. During the slow progress of 
the recent tariff bill through Congress, vigorous protests and 
threats of retaliation came from more than thirty nations of 
the world. 

The protectionists answer that there have been equally 
angry protests against our tariff bills in former years, and 
that nothing serious has ever happened. But now it seems 
that some of the protestants have reached the conclusion 
that patience has ceased to be a virtue and that the time for 
action has come. 

The first nation to take action was our nearest neighbor 
and best customer. Canada, whose imports from this coun- 
try, largely of manufactured goods, amount to more than 
nine hundred million dollars per year, has for a long time 
been sorely grieved by our tariff treatmest of her. The 
Conservative party has for years advocated a high-protc _- 
tion policy, but the Liberal party, opposing it, has held 
the reins of power. However, in May, when it became ap- 
parent that the tariff bill would pass, the Liberal Prime 
Minister yielded to the clamor for retaliation and brought 
in a budget for next year, which, according to press dis- 
patches, “contains the most sweeping tariff changes made 
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in the Dominion since 1896, and in addition inaugurates the 
entirely new countervailing duties, so designed that on a 
limited range of products the duty fixed in Washington 
becomes automatically the duty levied by Canada on the 
same product”. 

This new tariff, which by Canadian custom automatically 
went into effect pending final disposition, affected American 
exports to Canada valued at about $200,000,000, and in ad- 
dition gave preference to 152 articles coming from Eng- 
land. “This budget,” said the Finance Minister, “is frankly 
framed to enable us to buy more freely from those coun- 
tries which buy from us”. 

But the worst is yet to come. In the general elections held 
on Monday, July 28, the Liberal Party was swept from 
power by an overwhelming defeat, and the party of high 
protection, with its motto of “Canada first”, was given a 
free hand. Press reports from Canada predict that this 
change in government will cost the United States a loss of 
$500,000,000 in her export trade. Whether this dire predic- 
tion is to be fulfilled may be doubted, but it is certain that 
in the future American producers will find it increasingly 
difficult to market their wares north of the St. Lawrence. 

Italy was the next nation to take action. On July 1, with- 
out discussion and without any sort of warning, Mussolini 
announced an increase in the tariff on American automo- 
biles of from 110 per cent to 120 per cent, which effectually 
closes that market to an important American product. 

About the same time the Committee on Customs of the 
French Chamber of Deputies reported that in their opinion 
the new American tariff would produce these results: 


First, that the new American tariff, affecting especially the most 
active branches of production, wil! sensibly decrease French exports 
to that great, friendly country. 

Second, that it will seriously increase the difficulties which gener- 
alized economic nationalism is bringing about in international exchanges. 
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Third, that owing to the injury done to the equilibrium of their 
commercial balances, countries which have debts to settle with the 
United States risk severe tension in the monetary system. 

The committee, therefore, requested the French Gov- 
ernment to appeal to the President of the United States for 
relief and if that should fail, then the Committee “would 
insist upon suppression of the clause now granting most- 
favored-nation treatment to the United States.” The Com- 
mittee added that they deemed “‘it illogical that the United 
States should benefit by such treatment without the slight- 
est reciprocity such as is consented to by other nations”. 


Not only is France moving in the direction of retaliation 
for herself individually, but she is leading in a movement 
that may have a profound influence on our trade with all 
the rest of Europe. Foreign Minister Briand is meeting 
with encouraging responses from nearly all the leading 
countries of Europe in regard to his proposed “United 
States of Europe”, and it will come up for discussion at the 
meeting of the Assembly of the League of Nations in Sep- 
tember. There are many and grave difficulties in the way 
of final success of the plan, but our tariff policy is putting 
powerful pressure on the nations to combine for self- 
preservation. 


A distinguished German writer has recently asked: 


How is it to be possible for Germany to meet her obligations under 
the Young Plan if her economic life, already in a desperate plight, 
is to be driven onward to catastrophe through the destruction of her 
foreign trade. .. . The 17th of June may become a black day for 

rmany’s economic life. Let the economic experts and interested 
circles of America consider whether its effects will not also be at- 
tended by the most evil consequences for their own free land as well. 
Will not the plan of a Pan-Europe receive a mighty impetus pre- 
cisely from this inconsiderate action of the United States? Will ix 
not be forced upon the European states as a measure of self-defense? 


_ 


%Article by Wilhelm Marx, copyrighted, 1930, by the United Feature Syndicate, 
Inc., and published in The Dallas News, June 29, 1930. 
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In still another direction our tariff is helping to raise 
political barriers against our foreign trade that may plague 
us for generations to come. England, since the leadership 
in industry and finance has passed from her to America, and 
since she is hedged about on every side by high tariff walls, 
is finding it increasingly difficult to maintain her free-trade 
policy that in the past has furnished us our most valuable 
market. Already she is moving in the direction of protec- 
tion, and in her Safeguarding of Industries Act, of 1921, 
many protective duties were imposed. Joseph Chamber- 
lain’s idea of free-trade between England and her colonies 
with high protective barriers against all outside nations, has 
been taken up by Lord Beaverbrook and Lord Rothermere, 
each of whom controls a chain of British newspapers, to- 
gether numbering half the newspapers of England. 

Even more important, the Conservative party, led by for- 
mer Premier Stanley Baldwin, has determined to make it 
an issue at the next election. In a recent address, Mr. 
Baldwin, predicting that the Labor Government would be 
put out of power within six months, said: 


Safeguarding [protection] must be the corner-stone of our domes- 
tic policy. It is the only one which can be brought into use at once. 
We are determined to push ahead with reciprocal preferences with 
our dominions as soon as we may take office. 


How strongly the current of English opinion is running 
in favor of fighting fire with fire is seen from a manifesto 
by the leading bankers of the realm, most of them formerly 
free-traders, issued on July 3, 1930. It reads in part as fol- 
lows: 

We believe that urgent measures for the promotion of inter-Empire 
trade are needed to secure and extend the market for British products 
both at home and through export trade. 

Bitter experience has taught Britain that the hopes expressed four 
years ago in the plan for removal of restrictions upon European trade 


have failed. Restrictions have materially increased and the sale of 
surplus foreign products in British markets has grown steadily. While 
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we retain hope for the ultimate extension of free trade throughout 
the world we believe the immediate step for securing and extending 
the market for British goods lies in reciprocal trade agreements be- 
tween the nations of our Empire. 

As a condition to securing these arrangements, Britain must retain 
an open market for all Empire products while being prepared to im- 
pose duties on all imports from other countries. 


Such a move on the part of the British Empire would 
deal a ruinous blow to America’s export trade, both indus- 
trial and agricultural, for in 1928 we sold to two members 
of the Empire, England and Canada, nearly $1,800,000,000 
worth of goods. Canada and Australia would furnish Eng- 
land with agricultural products in return for English manu- 
factures. 

While the foregoing are the most notable cases of retalia- 
tion, or threatened retaliation, many others could be men- 
tioned. On August 3, Senator Swanson of Virginia enu- 
merated seventeen nations that since the first of this year 
have raised import rates on important American products, 
principally automobiles, grains and food products. 

Thus, by their narrow provincialism and blind greed the 
protectionists are drying up our foreign markets and rais- 
ing political barriers to our trade that it may take genera- 
tions to overcome. In closing, we cannot do better than to 
quote the opinion of Owen D. Young, author of the 
“Young Plan” than whom perhaps no man in the world 
more thoroughly understands the interdependence of all 
branches of the human family: 


What shali we do with our surplus of wheat or cotton, or what 
you please? 

We must get rid of it. There are only two ways. Either we 
must burn it at home or sell it abroad. If America starts to burn 
surplus wheat when people are hungry elsewhere in the world, that 
fire will start a conflagration which we cannot stop. 

How can we market these surpluses, both agricultural and indus- 
trial? —The method is well known. Those who need our goods are 
the potential buyers. One cultivates his potential buyers. He does not 
tebuff them. He seeks their friendship and their goodwill. If they 
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need credit, he extends it. If they have goods which he can take in 
exchange, without curtailing the business of his own country, he makes 
it a point to take them. 
Is that the attitude of America today toward her potential cus- 
tomers? Are we creating goodwill or bad-will in the countries where 
they live? Are we interesting ourselves in their welfare? Are we 
concerned about their living standards? Are we extending them cred- 
its through our financial machinery? Are we co-operating with them 
politically in order that they may improve their condition? Are we 
making friends, and so creating an attitude of mind, a spirit of rela- 
tionship, which will convert potential customers into actual ones? 
I venture the prediction that we must do so if we are to conserve 
our own economic structure, not as a matter of charity, but of self- 
interest. crov 
The people of America, and particularly the farmers with their was 
agricultural surplus, and the wage carners with unemployment, must littl 
learn that the solution of their problem lies, not in a narrow isolation 
of America away from the rest of the world, not in an insulation of then 
our economic structure, but in the broadening of our interests, the we ¢ 
extension of our aid, the development of the economic conditions of . 
other folk, in order that they may buy what we so badly need to 4 
sel].!° Sprit 
10Literary Digest, July 12, 1930, p. 44. P lan 
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D. H. LAWRENCE IN 
MEXICO 


By Bup VILLIERs 


FIRST met D. H. Lawrence and his wife when they 
came to the remote and isolated New Mexican village 
where Owen and I were staying, and finding the hotels 

crowded, quartered themselves upon us, moving in while I 
was seeing a Tom Mix show at the movie. We had only a 
little adobe hut, but we were pleased and flattered to have 
them. By giving up a bedroom and bunking in the studio, 
we could always make room for guests. This first informal 
acquaintance was responsible for another meeting the next 
spring, when there developed the spontaneous and excited 
plan for the four of us to go to Mexico together. Lawrence 
and his wife went on ahead, and Owen and I joined them in 
the City of Mexico. 


Of the days we spent there, some are sharply etched in 
memory. First, of course, Easter, for which holiday we had 
hurried south, and which has been notably celebrated in 
The Plumed Serpent. That was the day of the bullfight, 
April 1, and Lawrence and Owen have said enough on that 
subject. Then there was the day we discovered Covarrubias 
in a sort of Greenwich Village café on the Calle de Repub- 
lica de Cuba; and the day I went to the hospital followed by 
a shower of Lawrentian invectives for having drunk too 
much tequila; and the day Mrs. Lawrence discovered the 
strawberry shortcake at Sanborn’s, and the day the Princess 
Bibesco arrived. . . . But the other outstanding day was 
May 1 and Lawrence wasn’t there at all. 


That was the time we saw the red flag hoisted above the 
statue of Christ on the Cathedral, the largest Christian edi- 
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fice on the continent. That was the day Owen and I accom- 
panied the proletariat to the Cathedral towers and tolled 
the bells with street-cleaners in honor of the Chicago mar- 
tyrs for an eight-hour-day—while Mrs. Lawrence, deserted 
in the Plaza below, saw soldiers arrive and block the tower 
steps and pined for escorts and lunch. Lawrence had gone 
to Sayula to make a “preliminary investigation”, and we 
joined him there the next day and began our real summer. 

The Lawrences took a house—an el around an old gar- 
den, the outer sides even more effectively enclosed in a deep 
wood which marked the limit of the neighboring estate. 
It was up from the lake shore a bit on an unfrequented lane 
and had an enormous tree at its iron gate. The drawing- 
room was one of those cold, tiled, bare places with a high 
ceiling and stark chairs. I seem to remember Lawrence sit- 
ting in a sort of New England rocker, his feet drawn up 
onto the seat of the chair and his beard playing hide-and- 
seek around his knees as he denounced the Obregon govern- 
ment or discussed a Japanese play. 

But I remember him again on his hands and knees on the 
tiled floor, like some strange animal scampering around one 
corner of a serape with a tape-measure. Perhaps that was 
when Owen got the idea for his “Studies in Unnatural His- 
tory” in which he says that he does not know whether Law- 
rence is “a man wishing to be an animal, or an animal wish- 
ing to be a man.” 

At that time, however, Owen was similarly occupied on 
the other side of the serape and both of them were making 
strange notations on a slip of paper and later puttering with 
water-colors. They had discovered a weaver in a village 
at the end of the lake and were designing their own serapes 
to be made to order. 


On such evenings Mrs. Lawrence sat in another New 
England rocker and knitted—and I merely sat, smoking 
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black cigarettes. Perhaps those were the times when “there 
was in my eyes the curious basking apathy of a snake 
asleep”, as he said of me in the first version of the Serpent. 

Mostly, though, we sat on their little portal either on 
warm afternoons over tea, or in the evening when the moon- 
light made the garden beyond into mysterious shapes which 
Lawrence, I think, always fancied were bandits. There, 
also, was a tiled floor, but it was less forbidding than in the 
drawing-room. And on the wall there always hung a bright 
serape of green and red in which was woven the Mexican 
eagle standing on a gay cactus and waving a most enchant- 
ing snake in its beak. 


It was on this cool, shadowy porch that many heated 
arguments took place between Owen and Lawrence. And 
it was here, too, that Lawrence was at his wittiest and best. 
He would imitate eccentric acquaintances who were 
“habitués or sons of habitués” of a certain London salon 
(he was a side-splitting mimic), and sometimes he would 
read poetry magazines or letters aloud, giving everything 
the most ludicrous interpretation until we were all roaring 
with laughter and in the best of humor. 


Yet this mood would just as often be interrupted by a vio- 
lent denunciation or a real tornado of wrath over some in- 
significant matter or carelessly dropped word. 


Other times we walked on the beach of the lake or on 
the pier when week-end crowds gave a semblance of gayety. 
We laughed at the fifi-boys—or rather the others did, al- 
ways with sly digs to the effect that I also was a fifi-boy, 
which injured my pride tremendously. But my reputation 
as such became fixed when it was known that I sometimes 
joined the dancers on the Sunday night side-walks in front 
of the cafés. Lawrence loved the way the peons interrupted 
these week-end events by their imperturbable circumambu- 
lation of the plaza. 
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But this is not the story. There we were, Owen and I at 
the hotel which fronted the lake; the Lawrences in their 
tiny villa down the beach. Mornings we all worked, Law- 
rence generally down towards a little peninsula where tall 
trees grew near the water. He sat there, back against a tree, 
eyes often looking over the scene that was to be the back- 
ground for his novel, and wrote in tiny, fast words in a 
thick, blue-bound blank book, the tale which he called 
Quetzalcoatl. Here also he read Mexican history and folk- 
lore and observed, almost unconsciously, the life that went 
on about him, and somehow got the spirit of the place. 


There were the little boys who sold idols from the lake; 
the women who washed clothes at the waters’ edge and 
dried them on the sands; there were the lone fishermen, 
white ca/zones pulled to their hips, bronze legs wading 
deep in the waters, fine nets catching the hundreds of tiny 
charales: boatmen steering their clumsy, beautiful craft 
around the peninsula; men and women going to market 
with baskets of pitahayas on their heads; lovers, even, wan- 
dering along the windy shore; goatherds; mothers bathing 
babies; sometimes a group of Mexican boys swimming nude 
off-shore instead of renting ugly bathing-suits further down 
by the hotel... . 

Afternoons we often had tea together or Lawrence and I 
walked along the mud flats below the village or along the 
cobbled country road around the Japanese hill—or up the 
hill itself. We discovered that botany had been a favorite 
study of both of us at school and took a friendly though 
more or less ignorant interest in the flora as we walked and 
talked. Lawrence talked most, of course. 


And we swam, too. Owen generally went in for strenu- 
ous water-sports with the gang of boys who always awaited 
our appearance on the beach. And I dawdled in the water 
leisurely on the outskirts of the gang or lounged with them 
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in the scalding sun as they tried to pick up English and 
as we struggled with the vernacular of Mexican Spanish. 
The Lawrences swam alone below the frequented stretch 
of beach—he looking, in white trunks, like an ivory “Ocean 
Christ” by Anatole France. 


We lived strangely separate and yet strangely mingled 
lives. Separate because our inclinations were opposed. 
Mingled because there was an affectionate interest that 
bound all of us together and because, being the only 
English-speaking people in the town, we were dependent 
upon each other for companionship. 

A strange setting for a strange drama. Lawrence and 
Owen really liked one another—and yet hated each other, 
too. Just as Lawrence liked me and I liked him, although 
he heartily disliked some of my American traits and I some 
of his English. It was the same sort of thing all around. 

Lawrence and Owen talked about each other blasphe- 
mously when they were apart and although they were polite 
to each other when face to face—even then, in their polit- 
ical arguments or literary discussions, there was the bitter- 
ness of completely opposed ideas and a sharp intolerance 
not only of the absurdities but of the fundamental wrong- 
ness of the other’s principles and conclusions. 

The result, from my point of view, was highly amusing. 
Here’s the way the thing worked out: I became the secre- 
tary and confidential companion to both of these writers 
who were making “copy” as fast as they could out of the 
situation. All summer long, I was the reservoir for the ac- 
cumulated wrath of both in saga and song, in invective and 
confidential confession, in cold-blooded discussion and in 
hot-blooded reaction. 

I don’t mean to speak unkindly. They were not exploit- 
ing their emotions—it was simply their natural safety-valve 
they were using. 
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There they were: Lawrence sitting under a tree at one 
end of the village writing a novel in which Owen is made 
to appear as one of the characters; Owen sitting, stripped to 
the waist, on the Japanese hillside at the other end of town, 
acquiring his vacation tan and relieving his mind of all his 
ideas about Lawrence! And there was I at a typewriter 
on a balcony of the hotel overlooking the same lake on 
which both of them rested their eyes between paragraphs, 
the lake across which oriental sailboats flew. There was I, 
copying both manuscripts and chuckling quietly to myself 
—not at all worried over what both Lawrence and Owen 
were writing about me or, indeed, saying, as they buried 
their hatchets, occasionally, and went off on an excursion 
together. 

“Owen had no soul, only a slow, soft caving-in at the cen- 
ter of him where soul should be,” wrote Lawrence—and my 
fingers flew over the typewriter keys in my bird-like delight 
over the situation. 

“Owen was empty and waiting for circumstances to fill 
him up,” wrote Lawrence, again. “Swept with an Ameri- 
can despair of having lived in vain, or of not having really 
lived. Having missed something. Which fearful misgiving 
would make him rush like mechanical steel filings to a mag- 
net, towards any crowd in the street. And then all his poetry 
and philosophy gone with the cigarette-end he threw away, 
he would stand craning his neck in one more frantic effort 
to see—just to see. Whatever it was, he must see it. Or he 
might miss something. And then, after he’d seen an old 
ragged woman run over by a motor-car and bleeding on the 
floor, he’d come back pale at the gills, sick, bewildered, 
daunted, and yet, yes, glad he’d seen it. It was Life!” 


In his turn, Owen would say: 


“Lorenzo is a man without a soul!” And, vehemently, 
he would analyze this strange creature he had encountered, 
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over our absinthe at a table in the plaza where we were 
alone late in the evening. “I had not thought that anyone 
would wilfully choose the dark side of the world, would dig 
for the bitterest roots.” 

And I agreed gravely with both of them in silent amaze- 
ment over their marvelous concurrence on the subejct. 

That Lawrence was a kind of devil, a spirit of evil, was 
Owen’s contention in both his prose and in the poems he 
wrote about him. And these, too, I pounded off on the 
machine with my “American delight over a new situation”: 


After wondering a long time, I know now 

That you are no man atall.... 

Only your reddish hair is you 

And those narrowing eyes, 

Eyes hostile to the flesh of people and and to all their motions, 
Eyes penetrating their thoughts to the old marrow of the beast, 
Eyes wanting a mate and the starlight. . . . 


You will always be smouldering against men; 
And, after yielding slowly 

The nine lives of a domestic cat, 

You will be worshipped by the Egyptians. . . . 


Then, perhaps the same day, having a beer with Law- 
rence, or walking with him along the lake, he would make 
almost exactly the same accusation against Owen: 

“Owen with his humanitarianism! His all-embracing 
brotherly love! His Socialism—bah! His kind of love is 
death. Just death, really, and nothing else. 

“Owen thinks he’s a liberal, but isn’t. He talks about 
Socialism but lives on capital. He can’t conceive of defi- 
nitely renouncing the world and his previous life as I have 
done, and making something new. He’s hopelessly wallow- 
ing in the old sentimentalities, pampering his whims, cater- 
ing to his own softness. He’s a Playboy of the Western 
World, playing the réle of patron of the arts. He’s just 
kidding himself, as you say in America; playing to the pub- 
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lic square; taking life as a cocktail before dinner. And 
that sort of thing is death—just death. One has to take hold 
of life and do something with it. One can’t just go on ac- 
cepting, turning the other cheek, loving, loving, loving— 
soft, saccharine, smirking love!” 

Exhausted by this effort, he would suddenly realize what 
an outburst it had been, laugh in his highest pitch and then 
say gently, almost apologetically, and with an indubitably 
English inflection, accenting the first instead of the last 
word: 

“Shall we have another glass?” 

Always they were spitting fire behind each other’s back, 
with each other’s very words in their mouths! Then Owen, 
angry with me, would agree with Lawrence that “some- 
thing ought to be done” about me. Or Mrs. Lawrence and 
I would confer and pour out our troubles. Or Owen and 
Mrs. Lawrence would discuss the outlandishness of a hus- 
band as only a bachelor and a married woman can. ... 

Oh, it was quite nice. And through it all, like a chorus 
to our song, were amicable birthday dinners and pleasant 
visits from Guadalajara friends and tropical moonlight 
nights when guitars and wandering singers from across the 
lake and love-lorn couples made music all night long. 

Woven into the pattern of our days were motor-boat trips 
to this town and that in search of an old church, or a fiesta, 
or an ancient Indian dance combined with a Spanish 
miracle-play, or to purchase serapes or Toltec idols. 

Until it suddenly came to an end with the realization of 
a dream and its accompanying events. All summer long we 
had seen and worshiped from afar the great flat-bottomed 
boats with their immense, fat, bellying sails, which carried 
on the commerce of the lake region. One day we saw a 
brand new one, unencumbered with flies or dirt, empty of 
cargo, rather spacious in a simple twenty-five-foot way. And 
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so we chartered it and its crew and launched out on the 
wide waters. 

Our craft moved when the wind moved, and lay becalmed 
under myriad stars whole nights. She was poled into quaint 
old ports where we bought fruit and chickens, eggs and 
tortillas. She glided magnificently over gentle, choppy 
waves to islands where mangos and goats’ milk replenished 
our larder—where sometimes a shepherd would kill a kid 
for our pirate appetites. We cooked most of the food our- 
selves over a charcoal stove made of an oil can. 

Owen got sick and we shipped him back to port by 
steamer, but the Lawrences, the crew and I «:zifted on, slow 
as the little islands of water-hyacinths from the eastern end 
of the lake. 

There was music on the roof of our one-room boat-house 
at night, all of us lying on the sloping boards in our night- 
clothes, Lawrence or myself astraddle the ridge-pole in pa- 
jamas, one of the crew posed like a Greek statue at the tiller, 
half-illumined by a candle or lantern below; maybe Daniel, 
an Aztec faun, standing beside the mast in silhouette against 
arising moon. Then a guitar and Spanish songs. Or no gui- 
tar and Lawrence singing English ballads in the nasal fal- 
setto of a country boy lost in the hills. . . . 

No wonder we decided to make this the happy ending 
to Mexico and to return to El Paso before another revolu- 
tion or another battle between Lawrence and Owen should 
shatter our sea-voyage calm. No wonder we wanted this 
to be our final memory: “the great seething light of the 
lake, with the terrible blue-ribbed mountains of Mexico 
beyond.” 
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THE BURIED GOLD AT 
FORT RAMIREZ 


By J. Frank Dosik 


de Agua Ramirefio—belongs to the Nueces country. 

As a boy I knew it well, for it was situated on our 
ranch. Frequently I rode by it, and sometimes with legs stiff 
in leather chivarras climbed its walls, there to gaze long at 
the serpentine winding of Ramirefia Creek below and the 
oak-fringed hills beyond. Often I listened to tales by Mexi- 
cans and ranch people concerning it. 


, ORT Ramirez—or, more properly, Rancho de la Oja 


The walls that I used to stand on are all down now; 
treasure hunters are responsible for that, and insensate 
workmen for a pipeline company recently hauled away 
most of the rocks. Lines of thorned granjeno bushes—those 
markers sown by birds along old fences all over Southwest 
Texas—made irregular by more than a hundred years of 
drouths and sproutings, yet delineate the quadrangular 
picket corral (itself long since rotted away) hard by the 
ruins; but only a native eye can discern those lines. In an- 
other generation Fort Ramirez will hardly be more than a 
name, and treasure hunters may even debate on what hill 
to sink their holes. Let it be recorded that it is the hill in 
the southeast corner of what is known as the Primm Pasture 
overlooking Ramirefia Creek to the north and Ramirez 
Hollow to the west. 


The land records in the county seat recite a history—in 
Spanish and not translated—that gives to the Ramirez leg- 
end a fitting background. Undoubtedly the ancient land- 
mark was the first of any permanence to be erected within 
the confines of what is now Live County, though when it 
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was built no record tells. Undoubtedly it served for fortifi- . 


cation as well as for residence. In 1829 the heirs of Don 
José Antonio Ramirez and Don José Victoriano Ramirez 
entered, from the state of Tamaulipas, Mexico, a plea to 
the Mexican government for title to eight leagues of graz- 
ing land “known as the Rancho de los Jaboncillos but more 
commonly as Oja de Agua Ramirefio”. The leagues are 
described as running west from the Nueces River and lying 
between the Lagarto and Ramirefia creeks. On these sitios, 
according to the plea, the Ramirez brothers had cleared 
land for fields, built a tanyard, erected corrals and ranch 
houses, made other improvements, and were living in 
peaceable possession of the estate, though for some reason 
they had not yet received a grant to it, when in 1813, as a 
result of the Mexican uprising against Spain, all frontier 
troops (presidiales) were withdrawn. This withdrawal re- 
leased hordes of Indians to prey on the few scattered 
rancheros. The Ramirez people were forced to leave their 
ranch in such haste que nada se saco de la casa, ni de los 
muchos bienes de campo que habia—“that nothing was 
taken from the house nor of the extensive herds on the 
range.” 

The Texan War of Independence found the Ramirez suit 
still unsettled. For years after the war the claim was prose- 
cuted, but neither the republic nor the state of Texas ever 
confirmed the title to the land, the Sefiores Ramirez—how- 
ever just may have been their pretension—having failed to 
Procure a clear grant from either the Spanish or the Mexi- 
can government. 

While the country was still “all open”, Tol McNeill 
settled on the Ramirefia a few miles above the Ramirez 
stronghold, and in time the talk was that he had dug up 
$40,000 of the money buried there. As a boy I often wanted 
to ask him about the treasure, but it was not until a year or 
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so before his death (in 1927) that I mustered up sufficient 
courage. He told me something, but, so far as interest goes, 
his story can in no way compete with the man himself, for 
he was “a character”, during forty full years of his own 
lifetime the theme of crescent speculation and yarn. 


He used to be pointed out as a man who had killed “two 
or three white men and no telling how many Mexicans”, 
and there were other tales—all utterly without proof so far 
as I know—about the “wide loop” he used to swing back in 
the early days. His right arm terminated in a stub about 
halfway between wrist and elbow, and the name “Mocho” 
which this defect won him among the Mexicans was about 
as widely used to his back as “Old Man Tol”. All sore of ex- 
planations were current as to how he lost the hand. Despite 
the absence of it, he could roll Bull Durham cigarettes as 
facilely as anybody, and during his years of activity he was 
an expert roper both on horseback and in the pen, where he 
cast the loop with his foot. How he could manage a team of 
fiery buggy horses! He had a fine ear for music—hymns, 
dance tunes, Mexican waltzes—and it was a joy to see him 
at the piano dashing from treble to bass and keeping both 
going with that one hand. 


His cattle were about the wildest in the whole brush 
country, and many a time I have ridden down Ramirefia 
Creek through his pasture without sighting an animal, 
though I could hear ladino cows “popping the bushes” a 
half mile away. He believed in “natural water”, but the 
water holes on the creek always went dry along in the hot- 
test part of the summer and at the same time his two or 
three little tin windmills quit pumping; then some of his 
cattle would die of thirst, but the wilder ones survived on 
prickly pear. A cow that had to be supplied with water by 
a gasoline pump and couldn’t “chaw” it out of prickly pear 
wasn’t worthy of an old-time Texan cowman anyhow. 
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I remember going over to the Buena Vista—that was the 
name of his ranch—one time while his vaqueros were gath- 
ering to ship. They had been working for a month and had 
caught only about a carload and a half. Most of these cattle 
were in a big corral built of pickets ten feet high. They 
were existing on singed prickly pear with a modicum of 
cotton-seed cake mixed in. Every animal in the pen had 
been roped and led in necked to an old brindle ox. They 
looked “as gant as a bunch of gutted snowbirds.” I did not 
see them when they were finally driven to the shipping 
pens, but I heard they were “a sight”. Some of the steers 
were necked together ; some had heads tied down to a front 
foot; some were belled; one or two were hamstrung. They 
had to be “fixed” somehow so that they could not get away 
in the brush. Tol McNeill never owed anything on his land 
or stock, never bought on credit, and he did not have to 
raise many cattle in order to keep himself and family sup- 
plied with such necessities as Bull Durham, frijoles, salt 
pork, kerosene oil, calico, and a good buggy. 


When “Old Man Tol” was converted at a camp-meeting, 
his conversion was counted as about the greatest victory 
for the Lord that the Ramirefia country had ever witnessed. 
It was not long, however, before he “backslid” and was 
“cussing” as vigorously as ever. But whatever his spiritual 
state might be, he always had the blessing asked at his table, 
and those people who understood him knew that he had a 
heart “as big as an ox”. 


The last time I saw him, which was at a meeting of trail 
drivers in San Antonio, I asked him if oil-leasing was very 
lively down in his country. 


“A fellow was over to my ranch not long ago,” he replied, 
“wanting to lease my land.” 


“Did you close with him?” 
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“Well, I don’t know. He asked me about an abstract. I 
just pointed to my old forty-four Winchester over in the 
corner and told him that was my abstract. ‘It has protected 
me on this land for forty-six years,’ I says, ‘and nobody has 
ever questioned the abstract yet. It’s the only one I’m going 
to furnish.’ The feller agreed that my abstract must be good, 
but we haven’t signed any papers yet.” 

While we were talking, a ranger captain walked by. 

“T know that man,” old Tol remarked, “but he don’t seem 
to know me. If they don’t know me, Pancho, I never bother 
’em. I never say anything. I’m that way. 

“Now about that old Ramirez Mission down there on 
your pa’s land, I’ll tell you all I know. When I first saw it, 
the walis were all standing and everything about it was 
good except the roof. They say it was one of a line of 
Spanish missions that extended all the way from Corpus 
Christi to San Antonio. 

“Of course all these old missions and forts were on 
Spanish grants. I can remember when some Mexicans down 
in Tamaulipas were trying to establish a title to my own 
land and all other land between the Lagarto and Ram- 
irefia creeks. They claimed eleven leagues out of the Ram- 
irez grant, but the acreage they wanted to take in would 
have amounted to about twenty leagues. You know how 
those old grants were surveyed, I guess. Two men got on 
horseback with a rope tied stirrup to stirrup, and they rode 
in a trot all day touching stirrups and counting the rope 
lengths, throwing in plenty of extra ones so as to be sure to 
have full measure. When they came to a creek, they crossed 
it without counting anything, and it was the same way when 
they had to go through a bad thicket. 

“Well, along after the Civil War brother Pate and I 
heard of an old Mexican woman who was said to know all 
about the Ramirez Mission. People were talking about the 
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treasure buried there and some were already digging. We 
were interested and we went to see this woman. She lived 
on Captain Kenedy’s Lapara ranch down on the coast. She 
was old, old, maybe ninety or a hundred years old. 


“Yes, she said she’d been at the Ramirez before it was 
abandoned. That was when she was a little girl, hardly 
more’n big enough to carry water from the creek. One day 
she was just starting up the hill with an o//a of water on her 
head, she told us, when a vaquero galloped up and yelled 
for her to get on behind him, that the Indians were coming. 
He had sighted them at the big Ramirez wate hole, which, 
you know, is only a mile or so above the old Ramirez house, 
and about the time he saw them they took after him. I guess 
he figgered there were too many Indians for the people at 
the Ramirez ranch to stand off. Anyway, he stopped just 
long enough for the girl to jump behind him. She rode 
astraddle, hanging on to him, until they crossed the 
Lagarto. Afterwards they went down the country till they 
got to the Casa Blanca. It was deserted and half destroyed. 
The Indians had started their raid at Corpus and come on 
up the country sweeping clean everything in front of them. 
They killed every soul on Ramirefia Creek. 

“Well, after telling us all this, the old woman claimed 
she didn’t know a thing about the money in the Ramirez 
house, but she said the duefio was muy rico. She said also 
that somewhere between the Casa Blanca and the Ramirefia 
the Indians had wiped out a wagon train hauling some 
pretty valuable freight. 

“T guess it must of been about a year after picking up all 
this ancient history that I was running wild horses over 
south of the Picachos on Lagarto Creek. I was going 
lickety-split hell-bent for breakfast trying to head off a 
gotch-eared brown stallion and his bunch when all of a sud- 
den I ran into a lot of human bones. I stopped right there 
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to examine them. I knew the other boys would get the 
horses. There was heads and arms and legs scattered all 
about. They were as white as bones can bleach. That night 
I told Oliver Dix about what I had seen and we rode back 
next day to take another look at the bones. He had been in 
the country longer’n I had and he just knew those bones 
were remains of the Mexicans freighters who'd been killed 
by the Indians on their big clean-up. 


“One time out on that long hogback running south from 
the Ramirefia waterhole I found a wheel belonging to one 
of those old time Mexkin carretas. Somebody had been dig- 
ging around it; it was claimed that the Spaniards had 
buried a store of money there. 

“Of course no such digging went on at this place as has 
always been going on about the Ramirez Mission itself. It 
was along in the early ’Seventies, I guess, that I hitched my 
bridle reins to a granjeno bush one day and stepped into the 
main room of the Ramirez building. Right there on the 
ground were pieces of a jarro [an earthen pot] that had 
been dug out of one corner. The print of some of the coins 
was still fresh and plain on the caked earth sticking to 
pieces of the jarro. I don’t know how much was found. If 
the Ramirez outfit didn’t put all their money in one place, 
some of it is still there to find. I know damned well I never 
got any of it.” 

There is a sequel to this story of the jarro. George Givens 
told it to me thus: 

“In 1874 I went to Abilene with a herd of steers, and that 
same year, I remember distinctly, a saddle, blanket, and 
bridle were found in a hole pawed up by bulls on the 
prairie east of the old mission on Ramirefia Creek. A little 
later a man’s body was found half buried at the head of the 
hollow just above the mission. Strange lights had been seen 
about the old house, and some claimed that a Mexican jarro 
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had been dug up inside it. People talked about the saddle 
and the dead man and the jarro a lot. The general supposi- 
tion was that two men had dug up the treasure and that then 
one of them killed his partner and hogged the whole find.” 


East of the Ramirez ruins there was and is a big field. 
The Mexicans who cultivated this field lived in a jacal near 
the creek, and at night they were always seeing mysterious 
lights flickering and flitting between the rock walls and the 
creek, but never around the fort itself. Many people have 
held that a tunnel once ran from the fort to the creek; the 
lights indicated treasure hid in the tunnel. Several shafts 
have been sunk in attempts to probe the tunnel, but none has 
succeeded. 


One Mexican on our place, Antonio de la Fuente, dead 
years ago, used to tell how as a child he came with his par- 
ents to the Ramirefia. They had a little money, and, as land 
was then very cheap and as the fort was still in tolerable 
condition, all that it needed to make it habitable being a 
thatch of bear grass, they considered buying it. One day 
while they were approaching it to examine it more closely, 
a white panther leaped out; then when they got inside, An- 
tonio saw many curious coins on the walls and dirt floor. 
But he and his parents were afraid to touch the coins, and 
of course the idea of purchasing the place was abandoned. 
The white panther was the soul of the dead duefio of the 
treasure there to watch it. 


Yet it is rather strange that Antonio and his parents took 
none of the money, for a white object—un bulto blanco— 
usually signifies a good spirit; a white cat, a white calf, a 
white dog, a white mule, a woman dressed in white, or any 
other form of whiteness may at times appear for the purpose 
of leading people to buried treasure. It is un bulto negro— 
a black object—that one had better beware of. 


One time a man from over about Runge, seventy miles to 
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the northeast of us, drove up to our ranch in a buckboard. 
He had a Mexican with him. He asked permission to dig 
at the fort, and the permission was readily granted. This 
Mexican claimed to have been digging at the south wall 
some ten years before when all of a sudden, just as he was 
sure his telache had struck the lid of the chest, he heard an 
unearthly yell and the rattle of trace chains behind him. It 
was night. He had enough presence of mind to kick a few 
clods back into the hole, which was small one; but he was so 
frightened that he left in a run and had never been back. 
I went along on horseback to guide the treasure hunters to 
the fort. When the Mexican got there he appeared to be a 
stranger to it. He and his amo moved very little dirt. 


Not long after this we ourselves had an experience in 
digging. While looking for the Casa Blanca treasure, Ed 
Dubose and Stonewall Jackson Wright met with a Mexican 
sage who gave them “the true facts” about Fort Ramirez. 
They must look for the treasure in “a secret cave”, or cell, 
hard by. They possessed a “gold monkey”—a mineral rod— 
and this instrument they took to the fort; it oscillated to- 
wards the west and made two locations. After excavation 
proved futile at both places, Stonewall Jackson Wright 
quit, but Ed Dubose kept on. Fort Ramirez “just looked 
too good” to abandon. 


The next step was to consult a noted mulatto fortune 
teller at Victoria. He described Fort Ramirez satisfactorily 
and said that for $500 he could and would locate a buried 
chest of money near it. The agreement was made and one 
night Dubose drove the mulatto to the fort. The fortune 
teller led at once to the north corner and, walking thence 
east a few paces, planted his foot down, and said: “Here it 
is. Dig a round hole here ten feet in diameter.” When the 
two got back to Wade’s Switch about daylight, the mulatto 
demanded his $500. Dubose told him that he would have to 
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wait until the money was dug up and offered to allow him to 
be present at the ceremony, but he refused to stay. He de- 
clared that unless he was paid his fee at once, “spirits would 
move the box,” and it would be useless to try to find it. 


He was not paid at once, and despite the threats of malig- 
nant spirits, Dubose persuaded my father to help him dig. 
I believe that my father had as little superstition and was 
as little given to extravagant fancies as any man I have 
ever known; yet there is something about the lure of buried 
treasure that will cause almost any man to “make one trial”. 
It happened that work was slack about this time, and so 
one morning with a wagon loaded with tools, bedding, 
chuck, a lantern, a gun or two, and three Mexican laborers, 
we all set out for Fort Ramirez. A big hole was to be dug 
and it was to be guarded until completed. 

When the diggers got down six or seven feet, they came 
upon some loose soil that was quite different in color and 
substance from the contiguous earth. It appeared to be 
“the filling” of some old hole. Hopes became feverish, but 
| after about a barrel of the extraneous earth had been re- 
moved it petered out. At the depth of twelve feet the men 
quit digging. Evidently the spirits had moved the box. I 
saw the old sink the other day. On four or five acres of 
ground around it are many other holes, some freshly dug. 

“If I just knew where the big door to the fort was,” said 
the Mexican who accompanied me on my last visit, “I could 
send for a friend who has a map and get plenty of dinero.” 

All I regret now is that the stones of Ramirez Fort have 
been carried away. I should like to stand on them once more 
in April and gaze across the winding Ramirefia upon the 
oak-fringed hills beyond. Yet the hills could hardly be so 
lush with buffalo-clover—as we used to call the bluebon- 
net—and red bunch grass so soft and lovely, as they are in 
the eyes of memory. 
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IMITATING THE INDIAN 


By STANLEY VESTAL 


HE term “epic” has been so much misused, so pro- 
miscuously applied to every story of the Old West, 


that one who wishes to employ it feels he must jus- 
tify himself. We might wrangle for hours in seeking a defi- 
nition, but at all events I think we may compromise and say 
that, to most of us, “epic” suggests Homer. And I believe 
that it was Napoleon who called attention to the strong con- 
trast afforded in Homer between the rude manners and the 
lofty thoughts of the heroes. Whatever else the term in- 
cludes, I think we may agree that rude manners and lofty 
thoughts most certainly characterise this literary type. And 
for my part, I think this combination of simple manners 
and lofty thought is the essential quality of the epic. 


There is a certain spaciousness, a bigness, about those 
heroes—yet not philosophic: rather active, and expressed in 
action. And this quality—active, not philosophic—is the 
mark of the heroic age. 


The heroic age is one in which only personal qualities 
count, an age when birth, breeding, culture, wealth, past 
achievements, and future hopes are largely forgot in the 
tests of the immediate present. Or, as the catch-word has it, 
an age when “men are men”. There can be no doubt that 
such an age existed along the old Frontier. Where one 
came from, who one’s father was—these facts were of no 
interest. Every man was free to act as he saw fit, and there- 
fore was judged solely by his actions. Only personal quali- 
ties expressed in action were important in that world. 


Of all personal qualities, courage has been most generally 
admired. Now, courage is most strikingly exhibited in war- 
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fare. It is therefore to be expected that the great epics will 
deal with warfare for the most part, and with that pecu- 
liarly primitive type of warfare in which personal courage 
has a chance to show itself freely and without too much 
social pressure. 

This freedom of action is absolutely essential to the epic 
situation, always. For unless a man is free to run away, there 
can be no striking exhibition of personal courage. That is 
why the modern soldier, though bold as a lion, is not an epic 
figure. He is compelled to fight. He advances and re- 
treats under orders. He faces penalties if he flies, and 
therefore—in the Homeric sense—cannot claim our admira- 
tion when he stands his ground. Occasionally a figure like 
Sergeant York emerges, a man who, in the absence of his 
superiors, takes matters into his own hands. Then we re- 
joice: the old epic hero walks the earth anew. But for the 
most part, your doughboy is not epic. He does not belong 
in the Heroic Age. 

Besides, he fights in platoons and regiments. Single com- 
bat is little encouraged in modern war, and the fate of em- 
pires can not possibly hang upon one man’s bravery now. 
And it happens that our human sympathies are limited. We 
cannot follow the fortunes of five million men at one and 
the same time. One, or two, or three is about the limit of 
our capacities. And so the modern army is automatically 
prevented from usurping the role of Achilles. 

Yet there was an heroic age on our old Frontier. It is 
my purpose to attempt an explanation of the conditions 
which made it possible and actual. 

To begin with, our Frontier was always in advance of the 
law. There was ample freedom for display of personal 
qualities. Also, rebellious American tradition, nourished 
upon the Declaration of Independence, set all authority at 
defiance. Again, the Western movement was largely a mat- 
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ter of individual, or at least of small group, movements, 
And men were free to abandon even the smallest groups. 
All these facts made for an heroic age: all these facts meant 
individual freedom. 


But freedom of action would not, in itself, have produced 
an heroic age. There was another factor, which forced this 
freedom into channels of courage. The Indian was always 
along the Frontier—and the Indian was dangerous. Those 
who moved forward on the frontier had to face that danger, 
and it nrofoundly changed their attitude towards life, and 
towards society. It was, in fact, the Indian who produced 
the conditions which made the frontiersman what he be- 
came. Imagine what the history of this country would have 
been if there had been no native inhabitants—a tale of 
greedy farmers slowly advancing westward, as dull and 
tame as dish-water. And what would those farmers and 
their sons have been? One can see in any dying New Eng- 
land village what such men become when danger is re- 
moved. It was the good luck of the invader that he found 
a dangerous savage already in possession of the country. 
That savage made the Frontier, and the Frontier made the 
American what he is today. 


Consider what the Indian was, and what the effects of 
his contact with the white man in America during several 
centuries have been. Without some such background, one 
can never understand American society, institutions, or his- 
tory. For the frontiersman was, in fact, an immigrant into 
a region where an old culture had long been established. He 
was a member of a small minority in a strange country, and 
he had to conform in many ways to the habits and standards 
of his Indian hosts—just as immigrants of our day are com- 
pelled to become Americanized. The frontiersman was, 
briefly, an imitation Indian. To understand him, it is help- 
ful to study the Indian himself. 
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In doing this, I shall confine myself to the Plains tribes. 
They are quite representative, and far better known than 
the nations first encountered by the white men. 


These Plains Indians were hunters, and roamed over a 
vast, but strictly defined domain, following the buffalo, seek- 
ing grass for their horses, meat and fruit and skins for their 
livelihood. On these open plains, there was little or nothing 
in the way of natural cover. A man had to depend upon his 
own courage and skill for defense. Moreover, the Plains 
Indian had no armor, no long range weapons. And he was 
always within reach of danger from the tribes around him. 


Therefore every man was of necessity a warrior, drafted 
for life in a war in which there was no discharge. He pre- 
pared for this by a hardening process in youth, by early 
rising, cold bathing, constant outdoor exercise—riding, 
shooting, jumping, running, wrestling, war games; and 
even as a child he would experience the thrill of night at- 
tacks upon his camp, see with his own eyes the killing of 
his relatives, or be encouraged to approach and surike the 
dead body of some enemy recently killed and dragged into 
the camp for his moral training. War stories were the 
verbal part of his education. And even success with the la- 
dies rested entirely upon the young man’s war record. A 
young man without a scalp—or its equivalent—had no 
chance in wooing a girl. As Lord DunRaven wittily puts it: 
the young thing would cry out to her lover—‘What, killed 
nobody yet? Unhand me, villain.” 

Besides this warlike training——-so necessary that it had 
been stimulated in a thousand ways by institutions and cus- 
toms—there was the great fact that the Indian was a hunter, 
dependent upon the flesh of animals. These animals were 
the foundation of his culture, just as our own culture rests 
upon millions of machines. Destroy the machines, and we 
would starve. Just so, with the Red Man’s game. 
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It is the nature of man to make a religion of whatever 
feeds him. Among ourselves, we worship the machine. 
Among us, that man who is most like a machine—most 
efficient, most punctual, most free from friction, waste— 
that man who can swiftly produce wealth from raw mate- 
rials, who can harness the powers of nature—such a man is 
most admired, imitated, envied. A few of us—professors, 
writers, artists—would not care for Henry Ford. But the 
great public adores him. And it is certain that no medicine 
man ever enjoyed the trust and acclaim which is lavished 
upon Thomas Edison: we should not be surprised at any 
report of his achievements, however prodigious. 


Just so, the Indian worshipped and imitated the animals 
which fed him. He thought exactly as we think—only he 
thought about other things. The force of this fact is seldom 
appreciated at its true value. Recently, when investigating 
the history of Sitting Bull for a forthcoming biography, I 
made repeated efforts to learn what man or men he admired 
most in youth. I failed. Nobody seemed to know. At length 
an old man assured me, not without a show of indignation, 
that Sitting Bull did not copy any man. “Sitting Bull imi- 
tated the buffalo. There was nothing second-hand about 
Sitting Bull.” 


Now the buffalo was fecund, he had great endurance, 
courage, persistence, and was very hard to kill. Moreover, 
in accordance with God’s will, he gave his flesh freely to his 
brother the Indian: the buffalo was generous. From these 
facts was derived the Indian code of morals and conduct: 
courage, generosity, fecundity, endurance, stubborn persis- 
tence—these were the virtues admired by the Plains Indian. 
The man most like a buffalo was most admired. 

These moral standards were applied in small village com- 
munities, where everyone was more or less related to every- 
one else. The tribe was a small, self-contained community 
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of a few hundreds—or few thousands—of people. Self- 
reliance and communism flourished hand in hand, as they 
did later among white frontiersmen—from necessity. The 
Indian wars were personal: in a war, all the casualties 
were personal friends or acquaintances. And on the usual 
war-party no military discipline was or could be enforced: 
everybody present was somebody’s cousin or uncle or 
brother, and the leader was merely a sort of mouth-piece 
for public opinion. There could be no impersonal policy, 
no impersonal rule. And so war became a noble sport, in 
which every player kept his own score, and the party had a 
conference afterward and awarded honors according to 
merit. Even today, old warriors of renown have books in 
which every fight is given a page, with casualties, honors, 
trophies, and disgraces recorded as methodically as in a 
bank ledger: Clubs of warriors sometimes kept such ac- 
counts, in pictographic form, and audited them regularly. 

Thus warfare was real and earnest to the tribesman—a 
personal concern. But the object of war is victory, and the 
essence of war is violence. These maxims the Indian under- 
stood perfectly. And his warfare, with its elaborate system 
of honors for touching the enemy, or “counting coup”, was 
a glorious game of tag. It had the speed and competition 
of a polo game, the informality of a foxhunt, and the chance 
for sudden wealth afforded by the modern horse race. 
Added,was the danger of death. A noble game, indeed, until 
fire-arms and machine efficiency obtruded. Then, as the 
Englishman puts it, “the sport was Americanized”: the 
Indian played to win, to kill. 


Before that time the Indian fight was probably the most 
th. .lling sport in the world: not too dangerous, and offer- 
ing rewards such as make modern sportsmen seem pikers. 
For the Indian not only might win wealth in horses at war, 
but also social prestige, public office, social privilege, mem- 
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bership in all worthwhile clubs, perquisites of many sorts 
as long as he lived, promotion in the military orders, pub- 
lic honor, and the love of women. He fought for glory, loot, 
or revenge, and knew nothing of our dull and dirty wars, 
so long protracted that the thrill of danger becomes a nerve- 
cracking strain which wrecks the physique. And his wars 
were not expensive, either. 

What wonder that he thought, dreamed, and acted as 
a warrior. Even cripples craved the right to die in battle, 
and more than one story is told of poor w etches who were 
granted the glorious privilege of remaining behind when 
the tribe retreated, in order that they might be killed on the 
field of honor. Boys in their teens fought, and women and 
girls too, sometimes. What was the effect upon the white 
pioneer of contact with such a warlike and dangerous 
neighbor?e 


For it will not do to minimize the Indian as a man of 
battle. When Benteen, Custer’s subordinate, was asked to 
explain the disaster on the Little Big Horn, he replied, 
“Too many Indians; good shots, good horsemen, the best 
fighters the sun ever shone on”. The white pioneer was 
forced to take account of such neighbors. And the effects— 
or some of them—were as follows. 


Since every Indian was a warrior, every white man had 
to be one also. The Indian knew nothing of non-combatants. 
Therefore, every white frontiersman went armed for self- 
protection. Also, believing that the Indians might seek re- 
venge on any white man for the wrongs of another, the pio- 
neer had to be on the alert always. 

Again, faced with the dangers of a raid at any time, the 
pioneer had to act in common with his white neighbors. He 
became communistic, like the Indian, though—as his num- 
bers increased—the old European greed for property 
changed this into a capacity for organization. 
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The Indian’s realistic attitude towards war and blood- 
shed made the pioneer ruthless, and more than once he 
adopted the Red Man’s code as regards non-combatants, 
barbarously slaughtering Indian women and children. And 
the Indian’s skill as a hunter was imitated by some of the 
whites, until they were as good as or better than the Indians 
themselves in plains-craft. 

And finally, the pioneer learned to observe the careful 
courtesy of a society where all men carried arms. This 
code of the duello in the South may have come from 
Europe; but in the West, it was largely due to the presence 
of the Indian. Those who sigh for a return of the old days 
of courtesy should arm the Indians. 

These changes in the character of the white man on the 
frontier (due to the presence of the Indian there) are not 
few or insignificant. The traits persist even today. Individ- 
ualism, ready co-operation, aggressiveness, courtesy, race 
prejudice, and the ruthlessness exhibited in lynchings are 
all more than we commonly suppose due to the centuries 
of danger from Indians on our Frontier. 


Though historians make much of our wars with foreign 
countries and even more of our Civil War, it is certain that 
the centuries-long war of conquest with the Indians was a 
far more vital factor in determining our national character. 
It cost more in blood and money, it lasted longer, and it was 
personal warfare as none of these other wars were in like 
degree. 

The Indian’s love of strife, his desperate courage, his 
blind defiance when in a corner, his swift attacks, surprises, 
ambushes, his hard-boiled ruthlessness, his horsemanship 
and plains-craft, and the constant danger and uncertainty of 
all this to the pioneer—these produced a sense of spacious- 
ness, of bigness that was expressed in action; they made the 
pioneer an epic figure in an heroic age. 
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GUSTAVE AIMARD 


By Vircit L. Jones 


F the many imitators of Fenimore Cooper, a few 

still enjoy a half-life in the realm of literature. 

Among these is Olivier Gloux, who, under the name 
of “Gustave Aimard”, poured forth between 1848 and 1875 
a great stream of romances which won for him the name of 
the French Fenimore Cooper. His blue-backed “Westerns” 
had an immense sale. They are said to have been translated 
into most of the European languages. The earlier romances 
were fortunate enough to have as English translator no less 
a person than Sir F. C. Lascelles Wraxall, the authorized 
translator of Les Misérables, himself a successful writer of 
adventure stories. 


It is idle to say that Gustave Aimard belongs to literature, 
as that term is ordinarily interpreted. Yet he and his work 
are not entirely forgotten. Lanson does not mention him in 
his Histoire de la Littérature Francaise, but Wilbur L. 
Cross, in his Development of the English Novel, gives 
Aimard an honored place among the imitators of Cooper. 
What is more to the point is the fact that the enterprising 
editors of the Everyman’s Library included one of his ro- 
mances in their series—The Indian Scout. 


The recent revival of the vogue of the pioneer and of 
primitive life; the continued interest in Western stories, as 
evinced by cheap magazines devoted to them; and the con- 
cern of Americans with anything relating to their past, 
combine to indicate that a number of people might read the 
works of Aimard with interest. In his various books the 
man had almost everything that may be found in any West- 
ern story. He knew of Indian life and Indian customs 
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first-hand; and his comments upon America, though noi 
profound, evidently met with the approval of the many 
Frenchmen who read his stories. In short, he may more 
completely reveal certain sides of the past than does a great 
literary artist like Chateaubriand, who wrote of “noble 
savages” he had never seen and gave extended descriptions 
of parts of America about which he had learned from books 
alone. 


This is not to say that the writings of Aimard are in any 
literary sense realistic. Wraxall, in the prefaces to his vari- 
ous translations, insists that the works of Aimard are super- 
ior to those of Cooper because “ ‘Leatherstocking’ is but 
a creation of the fancy, or, at the most, a type of the back- 
woodsman”’, whereas some of the heroes of Aimard are 
actual persons, and his scenes are drawn from his own ex- 
periences on prairie and desert. The hero of one series of 
Aimard’s novels is Count de Raousset Boulbon, an adven- 
turer who attempted a revolution in Sonora. Under the 
name of Valentine Guillois, the author himself appears in 
many of his romances; and a number of other characters 
were probably drawn from direct personal observation. 
With some startling exceptions, the author is substanti- 
ally true to the geography, the flora, and the fauna 
of the countries he uses as backgrounds. He takes endless 
pains to explain all odd customs, rites, and ceremonies in- 
troduced, and asserts in footnotes that he had witnessed cer- 
tain horrible scenes he uses, such as one man’s cutting out the 
tongue of another. 


Aimard, however, was one of those who believe that fiction 
must be founded upon startling facts—that is, happenings 
of a more or less thrilling sort—rather than upon normal 
human nature. As a result his novels, filled as they are with 
incident, contain no single character who may be said to live. 
The closest approach to vital character is Valentine, soldier of 
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fortune, adventurer, lover of life for life’s sake, who, being 
Aimard himself, is the Leatherstocking of the Far West 
and of South America. Valentine is a Parisian who, 
through sheer love of adventurous experience, wanders over 
much of South America and of Mexico and our Southwest. 
His character is noble: he assists a Parisian friend in find- 
ing his lost beloved in South America and, though he too 
falls in love with her, gives her up with smiles. He rescues 
stolen maidens, white and Indian, without thought of re- 
ward; he fights for the oppressed; he is a revolutionist not 
from principle so much as from friendship. This super- 
human character is represented as being familiar with all the 
tricks of the Indians, and, on occasion, able to pass for a na- 
tive. He not only disguises himself as an Indian, but is form- 
ally adopted by the Comanches, with all the rites of steam 
bath and of tattooing his totem in his back. To money he is in- 
different, preferring hunting, war, plots. Strangely enough, 
this idealized portrait of the author has the semblance of 
life because the hero is a consistent character whose ac- 
tions have a motivation that it is possible to understand. 
He is not so unworthy a companion of Leatherstocking as 
it might seem. 


The romances of Aimard were written, howéver, not for 
the characters, but for the thrilling incidents. Of course the 
author omits few that have figured in the dime novels. If 
the reader wants Indian fights, he can find them in every 
novel. If he is interested in highwaymen, pirates, spies, he 
will find an abundance of them. Wars of the whites are 
there. So are duels with knives, single combats with re- 
volvers or with rifles; combats against apparently insuper- 
able odds; sleeping draughts, abductions, scores of them; 
white women in the power of Indians; fathers banishing 
their sons; lynch law; a mother trying to sell her daughter, 
whom she does not recognize, into prostitution; an insulted 
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father throwing a young man’s present to his daughter, con- 
sisting of $150,000 in gold, to the beggars outside his 
window; the “wake” of a four-year-old child put on a chair 
in his best clothes with a crown of flowers on his head, and 
surrounded by drunken men and women; horrific secret 
societies, such as the revolutionary Dark Hearts of Chile, 
with passwords, solemn meetings, and oaths resembling 
those of the Ku Klux or a college fraternity; a maiden 
buried alive in the lowest vault of a convent in Mexico; a 
man buried up to his armpits, like Aaron in Titus Androni- 
cus, and left to starve on the desert; terrible avalanches that 
block the way of travelers over the Andes and leave them 
suspended over gorges of unknown depth; mountain storms 
in the Rockies that convert the country into a raging sea; 
prairie fires; battles with cougars by day and night—these 
are only samples of the thrills provided by Aimard. 

As has been said already, Aimard fails as a writer not so 
much because of his sensationalism, for he is, after all, lit- 
tle more sensational than Cooper and probably less so than 
Dumas, as because of his inability to create character. 
Chateaubriand and Cooper created examples of the noble 
savage that are consistent and plausible enough to live, in 
spite of the denunciations of Mark Twain and other 
realists. Numberless savages appear in the pages of 
Aimard—Apaches, Yaquis, Comanches, Araucanians, in 
particular, but they lack reality. There are love affairs 
among them like those in Chateaubriand; their councils 
as well as much of their language might come from the 
pages of Cooper. They are vindictive enemies or loyal 
friends, but they do not become individuals. Likewise the 
procession of Canadian trappers, Mexican generals, gov- 
ernors and revolutionists, South American geuchos, splen- 
did Castilian ladies, American squatters, and Mexican and 
American highwaymen, fails to leave an impression of life. 
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The characters are dominated by a few simple motives— 
greed, pride, desire for revenge, romantic love. There is lit- 
tle attempt to represent by speech, acts, or thoughts the dif- 
ferent social classes. Aimard, like most romancers, is almost 
destitute of humor and the power to create humorous char- 
acter. Two slight exceptions might be noted in the Canadian 
trapper who is always attempting to give some of his rem- 
iniscences and dies with “I remember one time in 1836” on 
his lips, and the French physician, Duveux, of The Trap- 
pers of Arkansas, who does not exactly botanize on his 
mother’s grave, but collects Chirostemon pentadactylon 
while his party is being attacked by highwaymen. Some of 
the heroes, such as Loyal Heart of The Trappers of 
Arkansas, Count Louis of The Adventurers, and Don Leo 
of The Indian Scout, set out, in the fashion of the age of 
Aimard’s youth and of Chateaubriand, to be Byronic heroes, 
dark, gloomy, misanthropic; but they do not consistently 
keep this pose. 


The conventional features of romance are abundant in 
Aimard. The famous solitary horseman of his English con- 
temporary, G. P. R. James, appears in thrilling fashion by 
night on a hillock in the midst of a raging flood. Heroines, 
always beautiful, with rounded forms, promptly faint under 
the stress of any violent emotion, though they are able to 
gallop on horseback for hours at a time. For that matter the 
heroes faint, too, a point not sufficiently noticed in the older 
romances. The honorable Indian or highwayman who saves 
the life of his enemy is also no stranger to the pages of 
Aimard. Separation and reunion of father and son, mother 
and daughter, husband and wife, lover and beloved, brother 
and sister—an Aimard novel could not be constructed with- 
out the motif of recognition. In The Adventurers, a mothet 
is convinced of her daughter’s identity by three moles. Shots 
ring out just at the right—or wrong—moment as frequently 
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as in Cooper. As for spies, the impression is left that a large 
part of the population of Spanish America during the years 
1835 to 1860 engaged in nothing besides spying. In Strong- 
hand, Kidd, the bandit, is a spy; in The Adventurers, Gen- 
eral Bustamente, dictator of Chile, frequently does his own 
spying, in spite of the fact that he is surrounded by hired 
spies; in The Trail-Hunter a private chaplain acts as a spy. 
The only place regarded as safe from spies is a remote part 
of the desert, and even then a spy may be concealed in a 
tree or behind a boulder. 


Hairbreadth escapes, assassinations, robberies, distressed 
damsels, misunderstood heroes, these are the themes of the 
Odyssey of Aimard, but poetic justice reigns supreme. The 
faithful lover is rewarded; the loyal servant may be killed 
in defence of his master, but as his eyes close on the world 
he sees the grief of the master; the distressed mother finds 
her missing son; the honorable and the just are protected 
from robbery and death by brave adventurers such as Val- 
entine. Truly, notwithstanding all the horrors, here are, as 
Wraxall says, delightful books for children, though he did 
not add that the children might be of any age from eight to 
eighty. 

Suspense, without which the art of fiction would perish 
from the earth, is kept up by the well known device of 
treating two or more sets of characters simultaneously, and 
leaving some member of each in a critical position while the 
author turns to another group. In The Trail-Hunter the 
chief villain is left for some chapters apparently dead, the 
heroine is left in a lonely cabin guarded by barcits, and the 
father is left in prison. It must be remembered, however, 
that the greatest of novelists have not disdained to use 
the same method—Dickens and Fielding, for example. 


So far, nothing has been said that would give Aimard 
a rank above that of the other third-rate novelists of his 
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day. But there is another side to his novels. Though the in- 
cidents are both sensational and improbable, though the 
characters want consistency and reality, the Parisian dif- 
fered from the numerous writers of Westerns of his day 
and from most of those of ours, such as Zane Grey, in that 
he had some historical background and a genuine curiosity 
about customs in new countries. 


In his natural settings, Aimard belongs to the post- 
Byronic era. He appreciates the grandeur of both mountain 
and desert, but the prairie has no especial fascination for 
him except where it is clothed with rich vegetation or 
rimmed by mountains. Waterfalls, rushing streams, lakes, 
all receive praise. The most striking features of the settings 
of Aimard, however, are the caverns. He was apparently 
familiar with some of the caverns of New Mexico (a cave 
is used as a place of refuge in The Trail-Hunter, the scene 
of which is in New Mexico and Texas) and he invents 
caverns in other localities to fit the needs of the plot. In 
The Trappers of Arkansas he devises a splendid cavern 
extending under the Verdigris River (near Tulsa) by 
means of which travelers hard pressed by Indians cross 
from one side of the river to the other. This cavern has a 
convenient skylight in the form of an opening in a rock 
in the middle of the river. (Unfortunately, the cavern 
is unknown to the Oklahoma State Highway Commission.) 
The Colorado River is often introduced; but it is doubtful 
if Aimard knew of the Grand Canyon, though he speaks of 
the mountainous sides of the river. Aimard’s works have not 
been used for advertising California by the authorities of 
that state. Unlike Mark Twain, he speaks well of the climate 
of San Francisco, though he‘finds the southern part of the 
state hot. San José, a town in the “last throes of existence”, 
a “miserable pueblo” where the population is “decimated 
by fevers and misery”, situated in a region almost tree- 
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less, is cursed by a wind that blows sand into the eyes 
and throats of unfortunate travelers (The Gold-Seekers ). 
Aimard seldom becomes lyric in his descriptions of towns 
in the New World, though he has much praise for the City 
of Mexico; but his sketches of the filthiness of Valparaiso 
and the sordidness of Guaymas as a boom town in the early 
days of gold mining: ring true. It may be, then, that there 
were heat and dust in California in the days when one of 
the great cattle trails led from Sonora to San Francisco, 
days long before the glory of the Old Chisum Trail. 


Gustave Aimard is said to have spent about twenty years 
in North and South America. He visited Brazil, Argentina, 
Chile, Mexico, California, Texas, and perhaps other parts 
of America. Though he was not a trained scholar, he seems 
to have been extremely observant. Moreover, after his first 
period in America, from about 1835 to 1845, he returned to 
America about 1850, this time to see and learn what 
he might put in literary form. Much of what appears in his 
novels, then, is the result of direct observation. The more 
closely he was connected with any part of the country, the 
more nearly true seem the observations and descriptions in 
his books. His novels cover a great range of territory, from 
the Pampas in Argentina, and the Chaco in Paraguay, and 
Valparaiso and Valdivia in Chile, to San Francisco of the 
gold days, Santa Fé and El Paso of the Mexican régime, 
and even the far Northwest. But the country he seems to 
have observed most carefully is Sonora, where he apparent- 
ly lived for some time during the adventurous career of 
Count de Raousset Boulbon. The novels dealing with So- 
nora—and with southern Arizona, near the Gila River— 
such as The Tiger-Slayer and The Gold-Seekers, contain 
fewer glaring absurdities of character and incident than do 
most of his other novels, and their many descriptions bear 
the marks of truth. One of the best known of his novels and 
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his first great success, The Trappers of Arkansas, with the 
setting in eastern Oklahoma, is rather unsatisfactory in this 
respect, because of errors in geography and exaggeration of 
incident. The South American novels, on the other hand, 
though highly sensational, contain what seem to be excellent 
accounts of Indian life. 


Sir Walter Scott created character and some incidents to 
teach history delightfully. Gustave Aimard created in- 
cidents and also managed to convey to the Old World a 
considerable amount of information about the customs of 
the Indians. He knew best, probably, the Comanche 
Indians in North America and the Araucanians in South 
America, but he was also familiar with the Apaches, the 
Navajos, and the Pawnees in North America and the 
Guaranis in South America, to mention only a few. He 
knew the pueblos of New Mexico as well as the trails of 
the nomads of the prairies. He knew of the civilization of 
the Indians of the Southwest by the Jesuits, and regretted 
governmental interference with that order because of the 
good that the missionaries had done. He lamented the de- 
cline of the mission Indians, preyed upon by the nomads 
and not allowed to own weapons of defense. He found the 
primitive Comanche noble, truthful, honorable, but resent- 
ful of the encroachments of the white man. The Apache, in- 
veterate enemy of the Comanche, is to him the villain 
among the Indian tribes, but even the Apache is brave. 
Aimard insists upon the intelligence of the Indian and 
points out that most of the real leaders in Mexico were of 
Indian blood. He does not, however, fall into the sen- 
timental error of men like Gauguin and ascribe beauty to 
Indian women. They were often neat in dress, but of only 
one of his Indian heroines does he say that she was “beauti- 
ful, for an Indian”. At the same time, he thinks that the 
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mixture of Indian blood with the Spanish in Mexico had 
produced as beautiful women as any in Europe. 


The author of the introduction to The Indian Scout in 
the Everyman’s Library says that “Outside Prescott and the 
history books, no better description of the city of Mexico 
can be had than in the earlier chapters” of this novel. Like- 
wise, Aimard long preceded Willa Cather and Mary Aus- 
tin in his accounts in the same work of living and dead 
Indian pueblos. It is true that he allows his imagination 
to run away with him in his picture of the sacred Indian 
city, Quiepaa Tani, but the customs of the town-building 
Indians, as we know them today, he describes accurately. In 
The Adventurers will be found a splendid exposition of the 
strange customs of the once powerful Araucanians, customs 
vouched for by solemn books of reference. Aimard had an 
interest in the important as well as the picturesque features 
of Indian life, religion, family life, government, tradition- 
al lore. He knew of the plurality of gods of the Araucan- 
ians, as well as of the ‘Master of Life” of the Comanches. 
Pillan, Manitou, Wacondah—such names as these form a 
very real introduction to comparative religion, as does his 
account of the rites of the Araucanians, including the cere- 
mony of taking out a lamb’s heart and drinking the blood 
or the weird rites at Quiepaa Tani. And it must be said that 
Aimard, like most moderns, distrusted the Christianity of 
the Indians of New Mexico and Arizona, and thought that 
they clung to their old beliefs. 

But Aimard saw the whites as well as the Indians. He 
gives us excellent pictures of life in the Mexican haciendas, 
where the owner was literally the lord of life for his family 
and for hundreds of peons. He sees all the features that have 
formed the basis of the moving-picture industry and have 
erected Hollywood near the City of the Angels that Aimard 
knew. What are the features of the Western pictures that 
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have been exhibited over the world? Galloping cowboys, 
wild horses, skilful use of the lasso, quick shooting, droves 
of cattle, rough towns filled with gambling houses and 
saloons—they are all there. Aimard would have had noth- 
ing to learn from the later cowboy about the management 
of horses or cattle. The game of monte must have fascinated 
him, for he gives pages to a detailed description of it, and 
most of his villains and some of his heroes are addicted to it. 


On the surface it seems that Aimard was born out of due 
time, fifty years too early for Hollywood. There is, however, 
one conspicuous lack, which would have made him fail as 
a writer of scenarios. A dance hall was to him merely a 
filthy place filled with sodden men and women, drinking 
and smoking. In fact, with the reticence peculiar to an age 
when a gentleman would no more have thought about giv- 
ing the details of dance-hall life than he would have 
thought of pouring a bucket of slop over his dress suit, he 
gives, so far as the writer has observed, only one picture of a 
dance hall at all. That one is in Guaymas, Sonora, during 
a gold rush. The beautiful (and pure) girls of the moving 
pictures are not present. In short, it is to be feared that 
Aimard had no proper conception of the value of sex as an 
element in literature. He draws a full-length picture of a 
distinguished courtesan in The Adventurers, but he neglects 
to give all the details of her profession. For that crime of 
omission he would fail in Hollywood, though it won him 
the praise of his translator, Wraxall, who said that he had 
never written a line that would offend a young girl. 

Aimard tells us, too, of more commonplace things that go 
with pioneering. He praises the agriculture of the Araucan- 
ians and the irrigation ditches of the missions; discusses the 
cultivation of sugar cane; takes his readers on bee hunts— 
more than once; shows us the American squatter “digging 
in” in the Southwest; gives us in detail the habits of the 
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beaver, the coyote, the prairie dog; tells his Parisian readers 
of the cottonwood and the mesquite and the giant cactus. 
He has hardly a book that does not contain an account of a 
fight between a man and_a cougar (or two or three or four 
of them) ; yet, so far as I am aware, he is the only one of 
the early writers who knew that a cougar, as well as a bear, 
will not deliberately attack a man. He never loses a chance 
to answer that deeply rooted superstition. 


Among the perils and dangers he has little or nothing to 
say about snakes, but he has much to say of alligators, which 
he represents as being more numerous then they were in 
actuality. Especially do the Gila River, the Rio Grande, and 
the rivers of California seem to have swarmed with them. 
The Gila, in particular, was apparently at seasons of 
low water almost paved with alligators. There can be lit- 
tle doubt that they are deliberately put in as an additional 
horror. 


The knowledge of Aimard was considerable, and he used 
it in his works, on the whole, with skill and reasonable ac- 
curacy. His opinions are another matter. It must be said in 
the first place that his opinions are usually social, eco- 
nomic, and political, for Aimard was one Parisian who 
displayed little knowledge of literature or the arts in his 
work. The only poem mentioned at any length is the 
Spanish romance of The Cid, which is a prominent feature 
of The Gold-Seekers. Mention is made of La Fontaine, of 
Voltaire’s Candide, of Dante, of Cervantes, and, often, of 
The Arabian Nights. Unstinted praise is paid to James 
Fenimore Cooper. The great French philosophers of the 
eighteenth century are mentioned because of what Aimard 
called the risinterpretation of their doctrines by the small 
ruling class of Mexico. The guitar is the only musical in- 
strument mentioned, except for some description of the in- 
struments of the Indians and a contemptuous allusion to the 
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pianos in the homes of the wealthy in Sonora. Aimard had 
one favorite painter, Salvator Rosa, idol of the romantic 
writers, and a favorite draughtsman, Callot. He rather 
ironically alludes to the large number of pictures in Mexico 
“signed by Murillo and Zurbaran”. Mention of Raphael, 
purely conventional in tone, completes his showing in art. 


His views as to the Americas are most interesting, for 
they show us that three-quarters of a century have brought 
little change in what the French think of us. The United 
States, to him, is the land of “liberty and theoretical philan- 
thropy”, where the people “in the article of God acknowl- 
edge but one alone—the God Dollar, who, in all times has 
been the one adored by the pirates of every country” (The 
Trappers of Arkansas). Americans are both imperialists 
and internationalists, says Aimard. “The Yankees imagine 
themselves generally the instruments of Providence, and ap- 
pointed by the decrees of the Omnipotent to people and civ- 
ilize the New World. They count with feverish impatience 
the hours which must elapse ere the day (close at hand in 
their ideas) arrive on which their race and governmental 
system will occupy the entire space contained between Cape 
North and the Isthmus of Panama, to the exclusion of the 
Spanish republics on one side, and the English colonies on 
the other” (The Trail-Hunter). There is an unavoidable 
conflict between the pushing Yankee and the easy-going 
Spanish-American, but the Americans will probably de- 
stroy themselves by their foolish idea of a confederation of 
the world. General Bustamente (in The Adventurers) 
dreams of a confederation resembling that of the United 
States. “He could not divine that those ancient outlaws, 
those sectarian fanatics exiled from Europe, those thriving 
merchants, had already begun to dream in America of uni- 
versal monarchy, a senseless Utopia, the application of 
which will one day cost them the loss of that so-called na- 
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tionality, of which they are so proud. . . . These adven- 
turers from Europe, after first being humble toward 
Europe, have begun to feel their power and are arrogantly 
saying: “This quarter of the globe is ours. We are a power- 
ful nation. Henceforth you must settle with us’ ” (The Gold- 
Seekers). The “American is as cold as an iceberg, sour as a 
glass of lemonade, and methodical as an old Quaker” (The 
Trail-Hunter). The nation has an “exaggerated virtue and 
puritanism” (The Gold-Seekers). That is about what the 
French of today say about us—that we are worshipers of 
the dollar, unable to appreciate finer emotions, imperialistic 
and visionary at the same time, hypocritically puritanical. 
Aimard granted to the United States just that trait which 
friend and foe allow it now—tremendous energy, the abili- 
ty, par excellence, to subdue the wilderness and bring to 
it the machinery that is called civilization. 


Aimard was never tired of calling attention to the mistreat- 
ment of the Indians by the “North Americans”. They who 
talk so loudly of liberty, he said, make and keep themselves 
powerful by enslaving the black and the red races. A 
graphic picture of the mutual hatred of Indian and North 
American is found in The Trail-Hunter, in which the chief 
villain, known as Red Cedar, is a Kentuckian living near El 
Paso. His chief business is to kill Indians and sell their 
scalps to the Federal government of the United States. On 
one occasion he butchers about sixty inoffensive agricultural 
Indians to sell their scalps. The Americans in the Aimard 
stories are usually villains of some kind, highwaymen, 
spies, marauders, avaricious traders. Finally, Aimard’s only 
criticism of the “immortal Fenimore Cooper” concerns his 
attitude toward the nonsensical American love of titles. “He 
relates the effect produced by one of his personages, an 
American by birth, who, having emigrated to England at 
the time of the Revolution, had come back puffed up with 
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the title of baronet: the effect was immense, and Cooper 
adds with naiveté that the worthy Yankees were quite proud 
of it” (The Pearl of the Andes). 


Of Mexico Aimard sang the praises with a fervency that 
would do credit to a Rotarian praising his home town, but 
it was only the native riches that he praised. The govern- 
ment is impossible. Senators of the republic are invariably 
villains or cowards or both. The “noble corporation of 
alguazils” is made up of “vultures”; there is always an al- 
liance of law and the highwaymen (Stronghand). Since the 
time of Iturbide there has been no effective government of 
any kind. There have been 239 revolutions. The priests have 
misused their power in Mexico (the good priests in 
Aimard’s works are usually French). On one occasion, the 
Mexicans raised an army of 20,000 men. This army had 
24,000 officers. Mexicans as a race are given to gambling 
and idleness. The peon needs a strong hand over him. All 
of this has a contemporary sound. About the same argu- 
ments were used by the oil interests who desired interven- 
tion. Aimard’s friends were interested in gold mines. 

Aimard, as a Frenchman writing for Frenchmen, is 
kind to his own people, but regards them as poor colonizers, 
conceited and arrogant toward other people. One of the 
most preposterous of the villains created by Aimard, the 
Count de Lhorailles of the Sonoran novels, is a Frenchman, 
as are most of his wicked followers. The count and his men 
belong to an incredible secret society, the ‘““(Dauph’yeers,” 
a parallel for which can be found only in the modern 
Parisian Apaches (who may have taken their name from 
the wild Apaches of the “Apacheria” of Aimard). On the 
other hand the splendid Valentine is French, as is the faith- 
ful missionary of The Trail-Hunter, Father Séraphin. So, 
of course, is the handsome and idealistic Count Louis de 
Prébois-Crance, of the Chilean and Sonoran novels. The 
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et} other admirable trappers and rangers are either Mexican 
id} or Canadian French. 

In general, there is nothing new in the judgments of 
at} Aimard about the races that inhabit North America, but his 
ut} comments show us the remarkable stability of matters of 
n-| opinion over a period of seventy-five years. 


ly There were few aspects of customs in the Americas that es- 
of} caped the observation of Aimard. The use of mate and coco 
l-| in South America, the handsome dress of the high-bred 
he | Mexican men, Navajo rugs, the extensive use made of 
of} knives for fighting in the Southwest and in Mexico (here 
ve | it must be said that a knife is hardly a lethal weapon in the 
in} pages of Aimard, for a person stabbed and left for dead 
he | invariably turns-up later), the food of the Mexicans—tor- 
ad | tillas, frijoles, chili con carne—pioneer surgery, Indian 
ng | medicine men, the interiors and exteriors of Mexican 
ill | homes and hotels, the splendid ancient civilization of Yuca- 
u- | tan—almost nothing escaped his observant eye. 


M- If one purpose of romance is to teach history and folk- 
customs, the stories of Aimard, in this day of the exaltation 
is | of the pioneer, offer an approach to the history of South 
rs, |} America, Mexico, and our own Southwest that carries out 
he | that purpose with considerable fidelity. Besides, those in 
he | pursuit of thrills in their fiction may find them there in 
in, | abundance, if they chance to be no more exacting of prob- 
en | ability than are modern moving-picture audiences. In ad- 
s, | dition, they may be sure that the old-fashioned virtues of 
tm | loyalty, honesty, and truthfulness will never be questioned, 
mm | nor will the “biological urge” be substituted for the charms 
he | of romantic love. 


th- It is said that a contemporary French critic discovered 
that Aimard was guilty of a peculiar kind of plagiarism, 
| that he plagiarized from his previous novels. The modern 
he | reader will discover this fact without the aid of criticism. 
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Characters are either repeated from volume to volume, as 
was done by Cooper himself, or repeated with change of 
name, as when the Canadian “Marksman”, or “Bel- 
humeur”, or “Whistler” is substituted for Valentine. Cougar 
killings are repeated almost as frequently as Indian fights. 
The very language is often repeated in descriptions, in con- 
versations, and in moralizing. In short, Aimard is an author 
of whom it is necessary to read only one book to get his 
manner, his chief ideas, and a large part of what he knew. 
What is true of him is true of most writers without the 
ability to create character, writers such as Zane Grey or 
Harold Bell Wright, or, to go back a generation, E. P. Roe. 
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AMERICA INVADES THE 
BORDER TOWNS 


By Jovira GONZALEZ 


HE beginning of the twentieth century brought a 
renaissance to the Texas border, an awakening in 
every sense of the word. For nearly two hundred 

years the Texas-Mexicans had lived in the border counties, 
knowing very little and caring less of what was going on 
in the United States. They looked southward for all the 
necessities and pleasures of life. Mexican newspapers 
brought them news of the outside world, their children were 
educated in Mexican schools, Spanish was their language, 
Mexican currency was used altogether. When the Texas- 
Mexicans traveled, they went to Mexico; when the women 
yearned for finery, it was acquired across the river. 


The counties in which these people lived were run by 
Mexicans, and everywhere, with the exception of towns 
like Brownsville and Laredo, the Americans were consid- 
ered foreigners. The Texas-Mexicans had lived so long 
in their communities that these were home to them—and 
home meant Mexico. They lived happily ignorant that they 
were foreigners in a foreign land. Like all provincial peo- 
ple they considered themselves the elect of the community 
and looked down in disdain upon the few Americans who 
settled among them. The haughty landed aristocracy, im- 
pregnable in their racial pride, lived in a world of their 
own, sincerely believing in their rural greatness. 

The few American families living in these communities 
had to adapt themselves to the existing conditions and be- 
come Mexicanized. They spoke Spanish, a few became 
Catholic, and many intermarried with the Texas-Mexican 
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element. The children of these unions did not in any way 
assimilate the customs and habits of the American parent 
but remained thoroughly Mexican. Rude, then, was the 
awakening of these border aristocrats when the develop- 
ment of the Rio Grande Valley brought hundreds of for- 
eigners to their doors. This invasion of fortune-seeking 
Americans was an economic as well as a spiritual blow to 
the upper-class Mexicans, particularly to the landed aris- 
tocracy. 


On the other hand, to the peones or day laborers, this eco- 
nomic change brought an improved status in many respects. 
It meant more than a change of masters: it meant plenty 
of work, better wages and improved living conditions. No 
other class of society has gained as much by the economic 
changes as the peon class. 


Before the American invasion, the working class had 
been composed of two distinct groups, the cowboy and the 
peon proper. The former, either mestizo or criollo, was a 
fiery-spirited man, wild if you please, over whom the mas- 
ter had little control. He disliked law and restraint and 
hated newcomers and innovations; the open range was his 
home and as he galloped across the prairie, horse and rider 
seemed to be one. The vaquero, or cowboy, the typical prod- 
uct of the frontier, was usually the son of the small land- 
owner who did not have enough work to keep his boys busy 
on his own ranch. 


The peén, on the other hand, was of Indian blood, an 
immigrant from Mexico whom the Mexican landowner 
had brought to Texas to work. He was submissive to his 
master’s orders, obeyed blindly and had no will of his own. 
He lived in a sort of serfdom from which he could not hope 
ever to get away. This was due to the small remuneration 
he received for his labor, which did not pay for the bare 
necessities of life. In case of drouth, sickness or death the 
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master furnished food and money, and the debt incurred 
was inherited from their father by the sons. 


With the coming of Americans and the development of 
agriculture, there has been a shift of population from the 
ranches to the newly created Rio Grande towns, and this 
has proved a great step in the improvement of the pedn’s 
condition. Whereas the peon had earned fifty cents a day as 
a farm-hand or a goatherd, he is now making anywhere 
from one dollar to two dollars a day. He works on the 
truck-garden plantations, in the orange and lemon groves. 
In the spring and summer he may migrate to the fields, to 
chop or pick cotton. During this time, enough is earned by 
the whole family to tide them over the winter, should there 
be a scarcity of work. These people are satisfied with their 
new economic position and have very little to complain of. 
They do not resent racial distinction or discrimination; the 
difference between them and their new masters is no greater 
than that which separated them from their former amos. 
Besides, the children of this class have an advantage their 
parents never enjoyed: they are going to school. Altogether, 
the peones are thoroughly content. 


Among the middle classes, the small shopkeepers and 
artisans, however, dissatisfaction is rampant, The introduc- 
tion of new improved methods of merchandising—the chain 
stores and the piggly wigglies—have driven the middle- 
class grocers out of business, and the same thing has hap- 
pened with the owners of dry-goods stores, drug stores and 
other small retail business. Now these small shopkeepers 
read a great deal, mostly in Spanish, and many of them are 
thinkers. It is from this group that the United League of 
Latin Americans gets its members.* The peones are too well 


*The United League of Latin Americans is an organization of Mexican- 
Americans, created for the purpose of training its members for exercising their 
rights as American citizens. 
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content to want more than they have and the landowners 
are not interested in the League unless they can be the 
leaders; but the middle class is receiving a public school 
education and the more ambitious of its young people are 
working their way through institutions of higher learning, 
and out of this wider education grows an increasing dis- 
satisfaction with their social condition. 

Economically the landowners as well as the middle class 
resent the invasion of the Americans. It hurts the land- 
owners’ pride to see these foreigners do in a short time what 
they had not been able to accomplish in years. They have 
seen the Americans appropriate all that had been theirs, 
even the desert plains. The new arrivals bought this seem- 
ingly worthless land at a very low price, and by irrigation 
and modern machinery have converted the desert into a 
garden. Consequently there is an undercurrent of dissatis- 
faction noticeable among the land-owning class as well as 
among the merchants and artisans. 


The natural result is that the friendly feeling which had 
slowly developed between the old American and Mexican 
families has been replaced by a feeling of hate, distrust and 
jealousy on the part of the Mexicans. The descendants of 
the Americans who married Mexican wives in the middle 
nineteenth century are more Mexicanized than the Mexi- 
cans themselves, and some are even ashamed of their Amer- 
ican blood. All over the border counties, with the exception 
of such towns as Laredo, Rio Grande City and Brownsville 
(where the Mexican element predominates) a contest be- 
tween the two elements is being waged. In the towns the 
Mexicans see themselves segregated in their own quarters 
and looked down upon as an inferior race. 

It is a racial struggle, a fight between an aggressive, con- 
quering and materialistic people on the one hand, and a vola- 
tile but passive and easily satisfied race on the other. It is 
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the struggle between the New World and the Old, for the 
Texas- Mexicans have retained, more than their brethren in 
Mexico, the old-world traditions, customs and ideals. The 
old families resent the gulf which the newly arrived Ameri- 
cans have set between them. Not that they are eager for the 
friendship of the American families, but they object to the 
fact that they are considered an inferior race. The word 
‘white’, which the Americans use to differentiate themseives 
from the Mexican population, is like a red flag to a bull. 

While talking with the writer, a Roma citizen whose 
family had been in Texas for two hundred years made the 
following remarks: 


We Texas-Americans of the border (he said) although we hold 
on to our traditions and are proud of our race, are loyal to the 
United States, and in spite of the treatment we receive from some 
of the new Americans. Before their arrival, there were no racial 
or social distinctions between us. Their children married ours, ours 
married theirs, and both were glad and proud of the fact. But with 
the coming of the pushing Americans from the North and Middle West 
we felt the change. They made us feel for the first time that we were 
Mexicans and that they considered themselves our superiors. 

In spite of these things we showed our loyalty during the World 
War when we sent our sons to the front, and when those of us who 
were too old to serve in the army offered our services free of charge 
to the Drafting Board and war commissions. We hoped that this 
would change the American attitude toward us, but to them we are 
still Mexicans. We are told that the trouble lies in the fact that we 
keep to ourselves and do not want to assimilate. Some of us are will- 
ing to do that, but how can we, when not for a moment are we 
allowed to forget the fact that we are Mexicans? That being the 
case, We are not going to thrust our society upon a people who do not 
want us. Instead of becoming Americanized we are getting farther 
and farther away from that and are drawing ourselves within a shell 
or self-consciousness and racial pride. 


| In Edinburg, Hidalgo County, I talked with an official 
in the court-house, a young married man, about a solution 
for the inter-racial problem. He said: 

That is a difficult problem to solve. We lived so long to ourselves 


as Mexicans, and looked upon Mexico as our country, that it is hard 
for us to cope with the situatiou. We were wholly unprepared, po- 
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litically, educationally, and socially, when the avalanche of Americans 
fell upon us. The fact that we received an entirely Mexican educa- 
tion (I am a product of the Colegio Altamirano* in Hebronville) 
made it difficult for us to understand American ideals. And it is our 
piace and our duty now to learn American ways, to send our children 
to American schools, to learn the English language, not that we are 
ashamed of our Mexican descent, but because these things will enable 
us to demand our rights and to improve ourselves. We understand that 
race, and when we are able to comprehend American ideas and ideals, 
American ways and customs, we shall be worth twice as much as they, 
and we certainly shall have the advantage over them. 

Americans are egotists, and provincial ; they overestimate their power 
and, doing so, are unwilling to see any other way but their own. It 
is to our advantage, then, to educate ourselves in American institu- 
tions, to learn the English language and to exercise our rights as 
citizens. My children are to receive a public-school education here, 
and when they graduate, I shall send them to Mexico for at least 
two years in order that they may perfect themselves in the Spanish 
language and that they may know Mexico as Mexico is. We are 
going now through a very painful period of transition and, like the 
white-black bird, do not know yet just what we are. Mexicans from 
across the river look down upon us and call us by what to them is 
the vilest epithet, Texanos, but the Americans do not consider us as 
such, although some of our Texas-Mexican families have lived here 
for generations. 


For years we have been part of a big political machine. Our vote 
has not been individual, but now that we are becoming conscious of 
the meaning of citizenship, we want to exert our privileges as indi- 
viduals. Our labor is arduous; the future welfare of the Texas- 
Mexicans depends on what will be accomplished during this generation. 
The farther one gets away from the River the worse con- 

ditions are. In the towns along the boundary-line, where the 
descendants of the old grantees live, Mexicans have more 
or less demanded certain privileges, which they still retain. 
But segregation of the two races is practiced in every town 
north of the counties bordering the River. After the World 
War, when the boys returned from France, a fraternal 
spirit animated by a common bond made the Texas-Mext- 
cans hope for a change. But this superficial outburst of en- 
thusiasm and emotion was not lasting. Many incidents 


*This school was organized in 1897 for the purpose of maintaining a Mexican 
spirit in the Texas-Mexican youth. 
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which have occurred lately have disgusted the Texas-Mex- 
icans to such an extent that some have changed from the 
most loyal American subjects to the most bitter anti-Ameri- 
cans. 


Two years ago, in Falfurrias, the American Legion had 
a Fourth of July celebration and dance. For this purpose 
subscriptions were taken from the merchants of the town, 
both Mexicans and American. On the day of the celebration 
all the boys wearing the Legion badges attended the barbe- 
cue. All went well. But in the evening when some of the 
Mexican boys wanted to dance, they were told that the 
dance was only for ‘whites’. This, as may well be imagined, 
was taken as an insult by the Mexican legionnaires. One 
of them who had received a decoration for bravery snatched 
it from his coat lapel, threw it on the floor and trampled 
it, saying, “If shedding my blood for you Americans does 
not mean any more than this, I do not want even to wear 
your colors! From now on I am ashamed of having served 
in your army!” 


Both classes, the middle class and the landowners, are 
thoroughly disgusted with the situation; the former aspires 
to a social equality it feels it must have; the second simply 
demands what it always has had. Both oppose the discrimi- 
nation that is shown in certain public places. Both resent 
the fact that in some of the valley towns Mexicans are not 
admitted at cafés, picture shows, hotels and bathing beaches. 
The Americans contend that they have been. forced to use 
segregation because of the hundreds of day laborers that 
would swarm into these places if Mexicans were permitted. 
The Mexicans on the other hand argue that the laborers are 
used to segregation in their own country and would not at- 
tempt to attend places that the better element frequents. 
They claim that it would be equally as unfair for Europeans 
to classify an Anglo-American with an American negro, as 
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it is to consider a Spanish-Mexican the social equal of an 
Indian laborer. 


The Texas-Mexican families do not want social inter- 
course with Americans, but they do demand the privilege 
of attending the same public places as Americans do. They 
are very conservative, have kept the Spanish traditions in 
regard to the position of woman and look down upon Amer- 
ican customs as free, loose and immoral. Girls are not al- 
lowed the companionship of boys, and just seeing Ameri- 
can boys and girls together is considered contaminating to 
the Mexican youth. According to their ethics, woman was 
made for the home, her duty in life is to create a home and 
to bring children into the world. In the freedom which 
American girls enjoy, Mexican parents see the beginning of 
all social evils. Sports are discouraged as tending to make 
women masculine. When a Brownsville mother brought her 
daughter to one of the most exclusive girls’ schools in San 
Antonio, her chief concern was that she should not play ten- 
nis because “playing tennis tended to take women away 
from the home.” 

“T am told that becoming Americanized means being 
progressive,” said a leading citizen of Rio Grande City, 
“but if that means that my daughter will bob her hair, dis- 
obey her parents, chew gum, smoke, drink, and be out with 
boys until late at night, and finally elope, and get a divorce 
at the end of one or two years of married life, I do not want 
progress. Our customs may be of the Old World, but they 
suited our parents and they suit us now.” 


One cannot help but wonder at the last statement. For if 
the older generation feels that way about Americanization 
the young people do not. The fact that they are all rapidly 
learning English points in the opposite direction. Ten 
years ago while visiting the Valley I noticed that a very 
small percentage of the school children spoke English. The 
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penalty for using Spanish during recess hours was to make 
the culprits stand at the place where they were caught in 
flagrante. That order had to be suspended, for not one Mex- 
ican child was able to play. Last summer, when in the same 
community, I was amazed to hear all the children, even 
those under scholastic age, speak English, and slang at that. 


Tl- . is a group of advanced progressive Texas-Mexi- 
cans who, realizing that the future of their children de- 
pends upon their getting an American education, are send- 
ing their sons and daughters to American colleges and uni- 
versities. And when those girls are among typical American 
college girls they are not going to sit in their rooms and up- 
hold family traditions. When in Rome they will do as the 
Romans do. All of these girls are in the process of receiving 
their education. What their reaction will be when they go 
back home after four or five years of complete freedom is 
yet to be seen. Many of the boys are studying the profes- 
sions: law, medicine, pharmacy, engineering. When this 
crop of American-educated young men return to their re- 
spective towns, will they submit to the racial distinctions 
in the border towns? That also is a future problem. 


Young Texas-Mexicans are being trained in American 
ways. Behind them lies a store of traditions of another race, 
customs of past ages, an innate inherited love and reverence 
for another country. Ahead of them lies a struggle in which 
they are to be the champions. It is a struggle for equality 
and justice before the law, for their full rights as American 
citizens. They bring with them a broader view, a clearer un- 
derstanding of the good and bad qualities of both races. 
They are the converging element of two antagonistic civili- 
zations; they have the blood of one and have acquired the 
ideals of the other. They, let it be hoped, will bring to an 
end the racial feuds that have existed along the border for 
nearly a century. 
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By SAMUEL Woop GEISER 
VII. THOMAS DRUMMOND 
I 


O set the stage for the entrance of Thomas Drum- 

mond into Texas, there must be painted a back drop 

of pestilence, flood and social disorganization in that 
province, which was in the Eighteen-thirties a barely 
planted colony. 


The plague started far away—in India. Early in 1826, 
cholera, always endemic, was on the increase throughout 
lower Bengal. By May 13, from two hundred to three hun- 
dred a day were carried off in the holy city of Benares, half- 
way up the Ganges. In June, 1827, the plague reached 
Nahin, in the Himalayas, three thousand feet above the sea. 
It broke out suddenly at Teheran, near the Caspian Sea, 
in 1829. By September 18, 1830, it had reached Moscow; 
April 19, 1831, Warsaw; it was at Berlin on August 29, and 
at Hamburg on October 6. A ship carried it to Sunderland, 
near Newcastle, in October. On June 3, 1832, the brig 
Carricks, of Dublin, arrived at Grosse Isle in the St. Law- 
rence, with a passenger-list of 145 immigrants, of whom 
forty-two had died of cholera. On June 24, the first case 
of cholera appeared in New York City, with the first death 
two days later. Thence the plague spread to Erie, Pennsyl- 
vania, on June 26; Cleveland, July 22; St. Louis, September 
10; and New Orleans, at the close of October. Thus by the 
routes of trade did the dread cholera spread itself through- 
out the world. Europe and North and Central America 
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bore the brunt of a progressive epidemic that carried to 
death literally hundreds of thousands of victims. 

Austin’s remote and struggling colony in Texas did not 
escape. At this time it had been ten years in the mak- 
ing. In December, 1822, Stephen F. Austin had, with his 
band of twenty families, arrived on the banks of the Brazos, 
“in the center of a wilderness, surrounded by hostile In- 
dians, and far remote from all resources’’.’ In the eleven in- 
tervening years the twenty families had grown to many 
thousands; a score of thriving towns had sprung up; and 
a rudimentary culture was beginning to be evident. With 
foresight Austin had laid the foundations of his enterprise; 
his ideal, as he outlined it in a letter, was to “take from my 
native land and from every other country the best that they 
contain and plant it in my adopted land—that is to say, their 
best inhabitants, their industry and their enlightenment”.’ 
In spite of the difficulties that surrounded the colony, in 
spite of weather conditions that year after year brought bad 
crops (“this year has been bad—unusually wet, and filled 
with trouble, but next year will be better”, Austin wrote 
to his sister at the close of 1832°), he saw his dreams for 
Texas slowly being realized. Then came the cholera. 


It is difficult to learn how the plague reached Texas. Be- 
tween the first and twelfth of April, 1833, the disease sud- 
denly broke out in the village of Velasco, at the mouth of 
the Brazos River, and, as Austin stated in a report to the 
Political Chief at Bexar, about a dozen of the American 
settlers there were attacked by the disease and several died.* 
Later the epidemic spread to the town of Brazoria,’ thirty 
miles distant, where it carried off a number of the popula- 


1§. F. Austin to W. H. Ashley, Oct. 10, 1832. 

2S. F. Austin to Rafael Llanos, Jan. 14, 1834. 

38. F. Austin to Emily M. Perry, Nov. 5, 1832. 

48. F. Austin to J. F. Perry, April 20, 1833; S. F. A. to Political Chief of Bexar, 
May 3, 1833. 

‘J. F. Perry to S. F. Austin, Oct. 5, 1833. 
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tion, the disease being generally very fatal. Texas history 
might have been written very differently had not, through 
this epidemic, the colony beer deprived of that military 
genius, Captain John Austin, oi Brazoria. At Guadalupe 
Victoria the cholera took off boa Martin de Leon, the Em- 
presario; and in Bexar it prevailed in a highly fatal form 
and to an appalling extent.° The cholera spread to Mexico, 
and in the City of Mexico alone over ten thousand people 
died of the disease. Stephen F. Austin himself, in the City 
of Mexico, was attacked by the cholera, but recovered. 


Following the epidemic, which took its toll of the best 
in Texas, came the great Overflow of 1833. The whole sea- 
son was an abnormal one. At San Felipe, on the Brazos 
River, the last part of January had been unusually cold.’ In 
March, throughout a considerable part of Texas, there had 
been heavy rains and extreme high water.* The Brazos was 
out of its banks, late in March, so that boats arriving at 
Velasco were compelled to wait a week before coming up 
the river to Brazoria, then the most important shipping 
point in Texas. Fields of cotton and corn, planted usually 
at Brazoria between the first and fifteenth of March, were 
completely inundated; in fact, all crops subject to overflow 
were lost. Not until late June did the water recede enough 
to permit the replanting of cotton.? Corn, which was the 
chief staple of food, was not raised this year in sufficient 
quantity to feed the people; and sometimes families were 
for days without meal.'® Even as late as May g, Austin, 
then at Bexar [San Antonio], and leaving for Goliad and 
Matamoros, speaks of the country as flooded by excessive 
rains."' To cap it all, an early frost, occurring at Brazoria 

6Wright, Southern Medical Reports, 1:418-19, 1849. 

7M. A. Bryan to James F. Perry, Feb. 1, 1833. 

8Wyatt Hanks to S. F. Austin, April 2, 1833. 

9J. F. Perry to S. F. Austin, Oct. 26, 1833. 


10Harris, Quart. Texas State Hist. Assn. 4: p. 90, 1900. 
11§, F. Austin to S. M. Williams, May 9, 1833. 
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on the twenty-first of October, injured much of the cotton, 
then just opening, which had been planted during the last 
week of June. The season, which had been very wet from 
early spring until the middle of September, when it became 
very dry, was in general a “year of misfortune”, as Mrs. 
Holley said, “which threw [the colony] back some say 
seven years.”’” Added to all this were difficulties of a civil 
and political nature. 

The original settlers brought in by Austin (“The Three 
Hundred”) had been and were remarkably law-abiding 
citizens. Austin wrote in December, 1824, to Baron Bastrop 
that during the preceding eighteen months there had been 
only one theft. In the succeeding nine years, however, great 
changes had taken place in the composition of the popula- 
tion of Texas. The frequent revolutions in Mexico, and 
the resulting administrative changes in Texas, induced a 
condition of anarchy which gave all good men grave con- 
cern. Administration of justice almost ceased. Overflow 
and cholera had wrought their havoc, but here was a canker 
to eat at the heart of the body politic. I quote first from 
a letter, written by Jonas Harrison, a cultivated citizen of 
Tenaha district (in present Shelby County) to Stephen F. 
Austin: 

. . . Look at our situation under the present constitution and the 

state’s laws as organized among us. To say nothing of assaults and 

battery, Slander, Libels, Larcenies in every sense of the word, and 


there have been about twelve men killed among us in a few years 
and not a person judicially punished for any of these offenses. . . . !* 


Austin, also, in the Address of the Central Committee to the 
Convention of April 1, 1833, at San Felipe, said: 


A total interregnum in the administration of justice in criminal cases 
may be said to exist. A total disregard of the laws has become so 
prevalent, both amungst the officers of justice, and the people at large, 
that reverence for laws or for those who administer them has almost 


12See Holley, Texas, pp. 325 ff. 
13Jonas Harrison to S. F. Austin, Dec. 8, 1832. 
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intirely [sic] disappeared and contempt is fast assuming its place, so 
that the protection of our property our persons and lives is circum- 


scribed almost exclusively to the moral honesty or virtue of our 
Neighbor.'* 


And in a report to the Mexican Minister of Relations he 
wrote: 


Texas is today exposed to being the sport of ambitious men, of 
speculators and reckless money changers, of seditious and wicked men, 
of wandering Indians who are devastating the country, of adven- 
turers, of revolution, of the lack of administration of justice and of 
confidence and moral strength in the government. In short, for the 
want of government that country is already at the verge of anarchy. 
. . . If crime is punished, it has to be done extrajudicially. . . .15 


IT 


Into this distracted country, from New Orleans—where 
he had been collecting specimens of plants and birds—there 
came, in the spring of 1833, the Scottish naturalist, Thomas 
Drummond. His stay in Texas was to extend over but a 
short period of time—from March, 1833, to the middle of 
December, 1834—but during this interval he was able to 
make remarkable collections of plants and thus stimulate 
the later studies of the botanical collectors Lindheimer and 
Wright. He himself had become interested in the plant and 
animal life of Texas while visiting in Missouri in 1831 and 
1832. It was then that he learned of the collections that 
Berlandier had made in Texas, and as a result he made the 
resolution that at the earliest opportunity he would himself 
collect in Texas. Under the patronage of William Jackson 
Hooker, then Regius Professor of Natural History in the 
University of Glasgow, and later to become the Keeper of 
the Royal Botanical Garden at Kew, he made extensive 
collections of plants and birds—seven hundred and fifty 


14Austin Papers, 2:394 ff. 
Austin Papers, 2:922 ff. 
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species of plants, and about a hundred and fifty specimens 
of birds. 


His explorations in Texas coincided with the time of the 
cholera epidemic and the great Overflow; with the growing 
unrest over the encroachments of the Mexican government 
in Texan affairs; and with the increasing social strain. In 
spite of the difficulties, however, his collections were the 
first ones to be made in large enough quantity to be exten- 
sively distributed among the museums and scientific insti- 
tutions of the world. The narrative of the life and experi- 
ences in Texas of this pioneer botanical collector is best told 
in his own letters to his patron, Professor Hooker. These 
letters are five in number: a sixth, written in October, 1834, 
apparently never reached Hooker. The first letter, written 
from Velasco, at the mouth of the Brazos, is reproduced 
below (technical botanical matters being omitted) : 


Town of Velasco, mouth of the Rio Brazos, Texas, 
[May 14, 1833.] 
... We had a favourable passage from New Orleans to this place, and 
on our arrival found the river so high [about March 14?] that it oc- 
casioned a delay of a week before we could reach the town of Brazoria, 
which is only about twenty miles up the river. The country, in general, 
is low and swampy, and ever since we came here, it has been flooded 
by the river: it consists almost entirely of prairies, except that the 
watercourses are bordered by woods, consisting chiefly of Live Oak 
and Poplar, with an undergrowth of Carolina Cherry. I remained a 
few days at Brazoria, and having an opportunity of sending by vessel 
to New Orleans, I dispatched the specimens which I collected without 
delay. Never having seen any part of the sea-coast in this neighbor- 
hood, I determined on returning to the mouth of the Rio Brazos, and 
commencing my operations there. I accordingly came back [about 
April 2] to this place, which nearly proved fatal to me, for when I 
had been here about ten days, and completed a collection of the few 
plants then in flower, and made arrangements for going to Galveston 
Bay in the same vessel that brought me hither, I was suddenly seized 
with cholera. Though ignorant of the nature of the disease and the 
proper remedies, I fortunately took what was proper for me, and in a 
few hours the violent cramps in my legs gave way to the opium with 
which I dosed myself. In the course of the same day the Captain 
[of the boat on which Drummond had come to Velasco, some days be- 
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fore] and his sister were taken ill and died, and seven other persons w 
died in two or three days—a large number for this small place, where ti 
there are only four houses, one of which was unvisited by the disease. al 
All the cases terminated fatally, except mine, and always in ten or P 
twelve hours, save one person, who lingered a few days. The weather it 
was particularly cold and disagreeable for more than a week before the th 
cholera appeared; indeed the air here is constantly saturated with th 
moisture, so as to render the proper preservation of specimens a work se 
of absolute impossibility. I am almost afraid that the accompanying ce 
collection, which I have taken the utmost pains to dry sufficiently. ni 
may not reach you in good order. My recovery from cholera was very hi 
slow. When my appetite returned, I was nearly starved for lack of th 
food, the few individuals who remained alive being too much ex- ne 
hausted with anxiety and fatigue to offer to procure me anything. id 
I am now, thank God, nearly well again, though my face and legs pI 
continue much swollen, a symptom which was very violent when I ce 
first began to recover, and is gradually wearing off. As far as possible, bi 
I am endeavouring to replace the specimens which were spoiled dur- | 
ing my illness, and have just packed up the whole, consisting of about V 
a hundred species of plants, and as many specimens of birds, consist- sma 
ing of about sixty species, some snakes, and several land-shells. . . . spr 
Among the plants are several which I would particularly recommend P 
as deserving of notice for their beauty: two are species of Coreopsis, his 
one .. . extremely handsome. There is also . . . [a beautiful variety nun 
of Gaillardia|—the blossoms are copper-coloured, and the whole rises ! 
to about a foot high, and covers a diameter of three or four feet; I pias 
may safely say that I have seen more than a hundred flowers open on wer 
it at the same time. . . . I trust that my collection of bird-skins from stor 
Louisiana has reached you safely. . . . The want of my tent and the hee 
chief part of my ammunition, which I was obliged to leave at St. FO 
Louis, proves a serious inconvenience to me. Tomorrow I intend mak- Col 
ing an attempt to reach Brazoria again, but the greater part of the ney 
journey is waist-deep in mud and water; thence I shall go to San 

Felipe, whither my baggage is already sent, sixty miles beyond Bra- Ox 
zoria. Above the latter place, the river is not navigable for boats so Vel 
that my luggage must go in waggons. I feel anxious about my col- I 
lections, which I leave here, to await a vessel going to New Orleans; ts 
but there is no help for it, and from the interior of the country it is alth 
still more difficult to obtain conveyances, the charge for freight being and 
so enormous as to exceed the value of the collections. The cost from 

Brazoria to New Orleans is forty cents per [cubic] foot, and the con 
amount of my passage and luggage hither was fifty dollars. Boarding shit 


averages six dollars a-week, and that of the roughest kind. It is, how- 
ever, so long since my hope of being able to realize any thing more 
than will cover my expenses has been dispelled, that I am not disap- | 
pointed, and my only desire is to remunerate those who have contrib- 1 
uted to my outfit, and by the collections of Natural History specimens in T 
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which I shall send home, to give a good general idea of the produc- 
tions of this part of the world. . . . I could ask a thousand questions 
about my‘plants, for I am shut out from all information; though 
Pursh’s American Flora is among my luggage, I hardly get a sight of 
it. You may form an idea of the difficulties I have to encounter in 
this miserable country (more miserable, however, as to its injabitants 
than in any other respect) when I tell you that all the bird-skins I 
sent you were removed with a common old penknife, not worth two 
cents., and that even this shabby article I could not have kept had the 
natives seen anything to covet in it; and that I am obliged to leave be- 
hind my blanket and the few clothes that I have brought, because of 
the difficulty of carrying them, though I feel pretty sure that I shall 
never see them again. These trifles I only mention to give you some 
idea of my present situation; they do not affect me much, except as 
preventing me from pursuing the objects of my journey with the suc- 
cess that I could wish. I have not yet positively fixed my future plans, 
but I wish to go westward from San Felipe... . 


Velasco, at the time of Drummond’s arrival, was but a 
small village, having been laid out the year before. In the 
spring of 1833, according to Major George W. Erath, in 
his Memoirs, Velasco had about fifty inhabitants.’* This 
number is probably overstated, for Stephen F. Austin’ 
places the population at about twenty. The houses there 
were mere shanties, with one unfinished building of two 
stories, and a small salt works maintained by the Porter 
brothers near the beach. A keel-boat ran from Velasco to 
Columbia, but here travel by water ended, and further jour- 
ney to San Felipe, the “town of Austin”, had to be made by 
ox team. Brazoria was fifteen miles distant by land from 
Velasco, and thirty miles by the meanders of the Brazos."* 
Its citizens had made more progress than those of Velasco, 
although the town was surrounded by the Brazos bottom 
and subject to overflow. There were above a score of houses 
completed there in 1833, and it was the most important 
shipping point in Texas."* It had at that time two streets 


16Erath, Memoirs, p. 15. 

17Austin, Austin Papers, 2:960-61. 
_ _8Erath, Memoirs, p. 15; Holley, Texas, ch. 6, 1836; Phelan, Hist. Methodism 
in Texas, p. 58, 1924. See also Sealsfield’s The Cabin Book, ch. I. 
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paralleling the river with intersecting cross streets. San 
Felipe, on the Brazos, the capital of Austin’s colony, had 
been laid out in 1824 by Austin and Baron Bastrop at a 
distance of eighty miles by land from Velasco, and one 
hundred and eighty miles by the Brazos meanders. In 1832 
it was a settlement of about thirty families, with several 
stores and two taverns where travelers, such as Drummond, 
might stay as guests."? Here he might live on the very sim- 
ple fare to which the Texan was accustomed. Olmsted” 
complained of the constant corn-bread-and-bacon diet of 
the Texan; and Dr. Martin Ruter, the Methodist Mission- 
ary in Texas, has described living conditions in 1838 as fol- 
lows: 


The accommodations, of course, are often poor. Many of the 
houses are cabins, without glass windows, and with but little furniture. 
The chief food is corn bread, sweet potatoes, and meat. Butter, cheese, 
and milk are scarce [where he was, at Egypt in Wharton county.]. 
. . . the inhabitants [at Independence]are generally in good circum- 
stances, and some are wealthy.?! 


The Overflow was very high: Erath, in his memoirs, 
states that Indians at San Felipe who were a hundred years 
old declared that they had never seen the Brazos as high as 
it was in early May, 1833. During the summer of 1833, 
however, as occasion offered, Drummond continued his bo- 
tanical explorations in the Austin Colony. I insert here his 
two letters written to Hooker during the summer and fall 
of that year: 


San Felipe de Austin, Aug. 3, 1833. 
. .. Early in May last, I put up a box of specimens for you, while 
I was staying at Velasco, at the mouth of the Rio Brazos; and I then 
stated my intention of going to Brazoria, and proceeding higher up in 
the country. This plan I accomplished, though in an unexpected man- 
ner, for the river had risen to a height so unprecedented, that a boat 


19James, The Raven, 191, 1929. 

200Imsted, A Journey Through Texas, passim, 1857. 

21Texas Methodist Historical Quarterly 1:1 ff. In those days the town of In- 
dependence was the Newport of the Austin Colony. 
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brought me across the prairies, which were flooded to a depth of from 
nine to fifteen feet! On arriving at Brazoria, I found the whole town 
overflowed, and the boarding-house floor was covered with water a 
foot deep. I determined, therefore, that my stay should be as short 
as possible, and took the first opportunity of a boat to Bell[’]s [Land- 
ing], where I was so happy as to see some dry land; a commencement 
of the prairie country, which extends uninterruptedly to the West. 
I had been very uneasy about my luggage, which preceded me, and I 
feared it had been deposited in the stowage, where the water stood 
six or eight feet deep, and much property had been consequently de- 
stroyed: but all was safe, and after remaining a few days at Bells, 
to recruit my strength for the journey, I commenced my walk to this 
place, collecting what plants I could find by the way. As it would be 
impossible to give you a detailed account of my adventures in this 
letter, I will endeavour rather to convey to you some idea of the 
[botanical] produce of the country. The collection which I left at the 
mouth of the river, amounted to one hundred species, and my list now 
contains three hundred and twenty, which are packed in excellent 
order: also, seeds, roots, and bulbs, with some bottles of reptiles. I 
hope these may reach Europe safely; but I am not without fears on 
that score, as the cholera is raging in this neighborhood and has nearly 
depopulated Brazoria. My health continues to be good, since I recov- 
ered from that disease, although I am necessarily much exposed from 
the nature of my pursuits; the weather, too, is extremely hot, probably 
near 100° of Farenheit [sic]. From this place, I intend to proceed 
immediately to a distance of about forty miles, near the source of the 
Brazos, when I shall be nearly half way to the Colorado river; but I 
have no prospect of carrying the requisite stock of [botanical drying] 
paper myself, together with a change or two of linen, which this 
warm climate renders absolutely necessary. . . . 

About one-third of the plants collected on my route, were destroyed 
by the overflowing of the river. Vegetation is now recommenicing, 
but I never witnessed such devastation; it has extended even two 
hundred miles up the river than this place. You will perceive that it 
is impossible for me to collect anything like a given number of species 
in a certain time, even during the winter, in this climate. . . . 


During this summer Drummond collected plants west of 
the Brazos, as the following letter shows: 


San Felipe de Austin, Oct. 28, 1833. 

... 1 have this day forwarded a box of specimens, together with 
some growing plants, and several bottles, containing the fruit of a 
shrub, and some curious lizards and snakes. Amongst . . . the packets 
of seeds, are several very choice plants, not excelled in beauty by any 
species now in cultivation. The intention of pursuing my way west- 
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wardly, which I mentioned in my last, was carried into effect, and I 
returned here [from present Austin and Colorado Counties] about ten 
days ago. The journey has produced about one hundred and fifty 
species of plants, bringing up my list to nearly five hundred; and I 
have sent numerous samples of nearly every kind. This collection may 
give you some idea of what might be expected, if I could reach the 
mountains; my prospect of effecting this would be, however, very pre- 
carious, even if ample means were within my reach, as the Indians 
have been very troublesome on the frontiers, and have killed several | 
Americans on the Colorado river this autumn. During the approach- | 
ing winter, I think of visiting the sea-coast; probably Harrisburg, near 

Galveston Bay, whence I may forward such things as I can collect, to 

New Orleans. I do not expect to make a very great addition to my 

number of plants, but rather anticipate that they will be of a different 

class. . . . After spending next summer in Texas, I should wish before 

returning to Scotland, to visit the extreme western parts of Florida. 

. . . Since commencing this letter, two or three nights of frost have 

destroyed every vestige of vegetation. . . . 


Drummond spent the winter and spring months on Gal- 
veston Island and Bay, hoping there to collect for the mu- 
seum of the Zoological Society of London and for Hooker 
as complete as possible a set of the birds and mammals of 
that region. His efforts met with comparatively slight suc- 
cess. In April he returned to San Felipe, intending to ex- 
plore the Brazos in its upper reaches, and to make a journey 
to the Colorado, and to the hills of the Edwards Plateau. 
He describes his difficulties vividly: . 


co 
to 


San Felipe de Austin, Apr. 24, 1834. 

. . - In my last letter, written in October, I mentioned my plan 
of wintering on the sea-coast, which I accordingly did, in Galveston 
Bay; but, I am sorry to state that my principal object has, to a great 
degree, been defeated. I was in hopes of being able to collect a goodly 
number of birds there; but, from some unknown cause, there were 
scarcely any birds in the bay during the past winter. I spent the month 
of January in Galveston Island, said to be the greatest resort of sea- 
fowl on the whole coast, and with difficulty could procure enough to 
eat—the island being uninhabited, and the weather so bad that it 
rained incessantly for three months, accompanied by a dense fog. 
After remaining in the bay till the roth instant, expecting the arrival 
of the migratory birds, I returned hither with one hundred and eighty 
specimens; fifty kinds of them had not been sent before—they are in 
better order than any I had previously procured. It is my desire this 
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summer, to advance as far into the interior as possible; but several 
difficulties lie in the way. The Indians are becoming very dangerous, 
and news has just arrived of the murder of a surveying party, consist- 
ing of Captain [Francis W.] Johnston and nine men, at one hundred 
and fifty miles above this place. [Error.] This is another instance of 
the mercy of Providence in sparing my life, as I had designed to join 
this very party, if I could have arrived from the coast in time. The ne- 
cessity of having all the luggage carried, is another great hindrance to 
my movements; I may state that I had to navigate an old canoe from 
Galveston Bay to Harrisburg, a distance of from eighty to one hundred 
miles, all by myself, and with hardly any provisions; for, owing to the 
failure of last year’s crops, famine is threatening the inhabitants of this 
district: and when arrived there, I was obliged to hire a cart and oxen 
to come to this place, for which I paid sixteen dollars. But amidst 
all these difficulties, there is one blessing, for which I cannot be too 
thankful—I enjoy excellent health; and, I can assure you, that it has 
been tried with such fatigue that would have broken down thousands. 
I have added a few plants, lately, to my stores, some of them very 
handsome. . . . This is the worst country for [collecting] insects that 
I ever saw; the custom of burning the prairies probably accounts for 
it. I have procured many specimens of a curious Lizard [perhaps 
Sceloporus spinosus|] found about Galveston, but I detain them to 
go with the others from New Orleans. . . . 


Some months later, after returning to San Felipe from 
collecting journeys to Tenoxticlan and Gonzales, he writes 
to his patron as follows: 


San Felipe de Austin, Sept. 26, 1834. 

... You are, doubtless, anxious to hear from me, no opportunity of 
forwarding any letters to you having offered since April last, when I 
stated my intention of proceeding to the Upper Coloney [of Austin], 
as soon as possible. This I did, and had reached the Garrison [or 
Tenoxticlan], one hundred miles above this place; and made arrange- 
ments for joining a band of friendly Indians, who were going to hunt 
near the sources of Little River [in present Bell County], one of the 
tributaries of the Rio Brazos, when the news that a packet of letters 
was here, which might contain instructions for my movements, reached 
me, and I returned hither to take them up, and, consequently, lost the 
chance of accompanying the Indians. . . . I am sorry to say that I 
have found no insects, as they are very scarce in these and all prairie 
countries, owing to the frequent burning [over] of these lands. The 
whole country, from the Rio Colorado to the Guadaloup [sic], a 
distance of eighty or ninety miles, is as destitute of verdure as the 
streets of Glasgow, except some small patches along the creeks. After 
returning to San Felipe [from Tenoxticlan], for my letters, as I be- 
fore stated, I joined a waggon which was bound for Gonzales, in 
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Guadaloup, one hundred miles distant; but having exposed myself to 
the burning sun, in the middle of coveral days, I was seized with 
bilious fever, which was nigh proving fatal, and has been followed by 
violent boils and a disease, here called Felon [paronychia] in my 
thumb. The latter rendered my hand useless for two months, and I 
caused the place to be opened, and several bits of bone to be removed ; 
and some other pieces have since worked out, so that I have been 
threatened with the loss of my thumb; but I hope to escape this dis- 
aster. Were it possible for me to reach the mountains, I could easily 
double the seven hundred species, which is the number of what I have 

collected in Texas... . 

Evidently a letter written in October, 1834, miscarried, 
for, although referred to in the following letter from Drum- 
mond to Professor Hooker, it is not to be found among the 
letters published in Hooker’s notice on Drummond’s jour- 
neys in the Southwest.” 

Drummond left Texas about the fifteenth of December, 
1834, and arrived in New Orleans the 19th of that month.” 
His last weeks in Texas had not been pleasant ones. “My 
last opportunity of writing you was from San Felipe, in 
October,” Drummond wrote to Hooker the day after his 
arrival in New Orleans. “I am sorry to say that I have had 
a violent attack of diarrhoea, accompanied by such a break- 
ing out of ulcers, that I am almost like Job, smitten with 
boils from head to foot, and have been unable to lie down 
for seven nights: but, as I am a little better, I hope to be 
well in a short time,” he continued. 

Altogether, Drummond had during his explorations in 
Texas, conceived a highly unfavorable view of the country 
and its inhabitants, if we may trust his letters. His sojourn, 
what with the Overflow, and the cholera, and other ill- 
nesses (for the year 1834 in Texas was one of the most un- 
healthy of which we have record”), entitled him to enter- 
tain such an opinion. The food situation in Texas was also 


22Hooker, Companion to the Botanical Magazine, vol. 1, pp. 39 ff-» 1835- 

23Thomas Drummond to W. J. Hooker, Dec. 20, 1834. 

24See, in this matter, the following: Anson Jones’ Autobiography, pp. 9-10, 
1859; and Austin Papers 2:1065. 
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especially acute. Yet in his next letter to Hooker we find 
Drummond making plans to bring his family to Texas, 
where, as he said, “a few years would soon make me more 
independent than I can ever hope to be in Britain”. This 
letter, which he wrote Christmas Day, 1834, from New Or- 
leans, outlined plans to Professor Hooker that if carried 
out would have been of the greatest importance in the sci- 
entific exploration of Texas. I quote: 


The question naturally arises as to what I shall do at home, and as 
I do not think it would be advisable for me to remain there, I ha. > 
determined, if sufficient funds can be obtained, to return with my 
family to Texas, where I can buy a league of land for one hundred 
and fifty dollars, and if I can add the purchase of a dozen cows and 
calves, which cost ten dollars each (that is, the cow and calf) [my 
fortune is made.] . . . I should then have an opportunity of exploring 
the country from Texas to the city of Mexico, and west to the Pacific, 
which would occupy me seven years at least. I am perfectly satisfied 
of the novelty which such a plan would afford. I have been, given to 
understand that the Mexican Government wishes particularly to have 
the Natural History of its territories examined, and would liberally 
reward the person who did it. Now I am not vain enough to expect 
much remuneration for what I could do, still, with your assistance, 
I think I might, in the course of two or three years, publish a tol- 
erably complete catalogue of the plants of that countr~, and, were 
proper application made, a grant of land would certainly be given 
me. . . . I find it would be absolutely necessary for me to return to 
Britain, in order to purchase a stock of necessaries, clothing, instru- 
ments for collecting insects, &c. Upon such articles as knives and 
forceps, a person who could afford to lay out two or three hundred 
dollars would make cent. per cent. here, and a thousand per cent. on 
many things, so that the journey would cost nothing. . . . 


Such was the promise of speedy exploration of the bo- 
tanical resources of Texas. It was a promise that was des- 
tined not to be fulfilled by Drummond, however. From New 
Orleans Drummond went to Apalachicola, Florida, and 
from there, on February 9, 1835, he sailed sor Havana, 
where he intended to make a short collecting tour of the is- 
land of Cuba. It was his intention then to return to Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, where passage to Britain would be 
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taken. The particulars are not completely known, but in 
June, 1835, Professor Hooker received a communication 
from the British Consul at Havana, enclosing a certificate 
of Drummond’s death in that city early in March. Thus 
far away from home and kindred, after having passed 
through a thousand perils in his career as a botanical col- 
lector, after having withstood cholera and flood in Texas, 
he met death, alone. If we would seek an epitaph, let it be 
that of Albrecht Diirer, Emigravit. 


III 


Thus much regarding the work of Thomas Drummond 
in Texas. I must confess that the record of his life here is 
a narrative all too brief and unsatisfactory to grip one on 
the first perusal. One reads with a feeling akin to dismay 
an account that proceeds from discouragement to the prom- 
ise of more ambitious achievements and then—the finality 
of death. This proposal of his to make a botanical survey 
of Texas—was it merely the grandiose scheme of an ego- 
centric personality whose lack of persistence and tenacity 
the years would have revealed? Would we have had any 
tangible results from his proposed survey of Texas, had he 
lived, or would his work have fallen far short of the ac- 
complishment he anticipated for it? How might his botan- 
ical survey have affected the future development of science 
in Texas? Useless thoughts, these, the balancing of might- 
have-beens! 


As we look at our naturalist through the medium of the 
foregoing letters to Hooker, he does not stand out in all 
the habiliments of heroism. We insist on a hero with the 
strength of a Hercules, the will of a Loyola, and the im- 
petuousness and burning zeal of a Vesalius. In the Texas 
episode he seems clearly to have lacked these. His bitter 
complaints against country and people left as ill an opinion 
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of him in Texas as he had of his surroundings. His letters, 
published after being edited by Hooker,” evoked from 
Mary Austin Holley a rejoinder, which as the only contem- 
porary record of Drummond in Texas, I quote in its en- 
tirety: 


Mr. Thomas Drummond of Glasgow has done more than any other 
man toward exploring the botany of Texas. He sent home many 
plants and seeds which have been successfully cultivated there, and 
drawings of them have been given in late numbers of Curtis’s Botan- 
ical Magazine. He had made arrangements to settle his family in 
Texas, where he could have devoted himself with ardor to his fa- 
vorite science, and where with his land and his cows, to use his own 
language, he could have been more independent in a few years than he 
could ever have hoped to be in Great Britain. Unfortunately for sci- 
ence, as for himself, Mr. Drummond took the year of flood and 
cholera, 1833, to make his first, and only visit, to his adopted land; 
and in common with every body else, suffered much inconvenience 
and consequent sickness. Hence his views of the country are partial 
and drawn from present personal experience. He saw through jaun- 
diced eyes—and not with the eyes of a philosopher. Notwithstanding 
he liked nothing, and nobody, he sent home seven hundred new speci- 
mens [species] of plants; and a hundred and fifty preparations of 
birds, obtained in a very few excursions; and resolved there to live 
and die; no poor compliment, surely, to any place, however we may, 
for the time being, abuse it. Having survived cholera, flood and 
famine, and all the evils he complained of in Texas, he died in Cuba, 
on his way to his own country, preparatory to his final removal with 
his family.?6 


But Drummond was gifted as a naturalist, and ranked 
high in the estimation of his contemporaries. In 1830 he 
was elected an associate of the Linnzan Society of London. 
Both during his lifetime, and after his death, new species of 
plants were named in his honor by substantial botanists such 
as Arnott, Bentham, Don, Douglas, Asa Gray, Greville, 
Hooker, Lindley, Meyer, Nees, Richardson, Torrey, and 


25Hooker, “Notes concerning the late Mr. Drummond’s Journeys and his Col- 
lections, made chiefly in the Southern and Western Parts of the United States.” 
Companion to Botanical Magazine, vol. 1, pp. 39-46, 1835. 

26Holley, Texas, p. vii, 1836. 
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Trinius.”’ One does not receive such recognition unmerited. 
So short a thing is fame, however, so evanescent is gratitude, 
that botanists of the present day have almost completely for- 
gotten him. His own contemporaries knew nothing of his 
parentage, birth, early life and education;* and with the 
passing of the years his botanical exploration—truly heroic 
work—in Canada, where during the years 1825-27 he was 
a member of Sir John Franklin’s Second Overland Expedi- 
tion to the Arctic seas, has been to a large extent forgotten. 
I shall endeavor to do partial justice to the personality and 
career of this great but almost forgotten naturalist. 


Of Thomas Drummond’s parentage, and place and date 
of birth we can say nothing certain. He was born probably 
in the county of Perth, Scotland, about the year 1790. ” His 
family was a most distinguished one, living from time im- 
memorial in Perthshire, the earls of Perth having been 


27Students of botany will recall many genera with species drummondii. The 
following genera occur to the author, among North American species of plants: 
Acer, Arabis, Aster, Astragalus, Clematis, Coreopsis, Cyperus, Dasystoma, Dryas, 
Gaura, Hedeoma, Hypericum, Malvaviscus, Oxalis, Lychnis, Phlox, Sapindus, Scutel- 
laria, Solidago, Sporobolus, Verbena, and perhaps others. 

28The same is true regarding the education of his brother William Drummond, 
a prominent botanical collector for many years in Western Australia. See Dict. 
National Biogr., “Drummond”. 

29Regarding the year of Thomas Drummond’s birth, it must have been at least 
as late as 1790, for the following reasons: B. D. Jackson, in his sketch of Thomas 
Drummond’s older brother, James, states his birth year as 1784, and Thomas’ birth 
consequently could not have been in 1780, as was estimated by Dr. Perley Spaul- 
ding (in Pop. Sci. Monthly, Jan., 1909, pp. 48-50). Furthermore, it is to be pre- 
sumed that he was younger than Sir John Richardson and Sir John Franklin, 
leaders of the Second Franklin Expedition, as well as Professor (later, Sir) William 
J. Hooker, who was his patron in his botanical collecting. Franklin was born in 
1786; Richardson, in 1787; and Hooker, in 1785. Drummond’s friend, David 
Douglas, the botanist who worked in Canada at the same time as Drummond, was 
born in 1798; and Lieutenant Back, one of the younger leaders of the Franklin 
Expedition, was born in 1796. It is to be concluded that Drummond was not over 
thirty-five years old when, in 1825, he joined the Expedition. Regarding the place 
of birth, it is inferred that Perthshire, rather than Stirling or Forfar, was his 
county, for the Drummond name is much more common than in the two other con- 
tiguous counties. Perthshire has long been known as the home of the Drummonds. 
In 1829 James Drummond, Thomas’ brother, emigrated to the Swan River colony 
in Western Australia, which was manned and settled by Perth men and the chief 
city of which was named Perth. Hence it is concluded that Thomas Drummond was 
born in Perthshire about 1790. 
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members of the family from the creation of the earldom. 
The family takes its name from the village of Drymen in 
Perthshire: and all are derived from an Hungarian immi- 
grant ancestor who came thither in 1068. 


We have no idea as to where Thomas and his older 
brother, James, studied botany. In 1810 James, then Direc- 
tor of the Botanical Garden at Cork, was elected an Asso- 
ciate of the Linnzan Society of London. Thomas at that 
time was about twenty years old. During his early life, it 
is believed, he worked in the nursery of George Don the 
elder at Forfar, in the county adjoining Perthshire. Don 
was a botanist of parts. He had at one time been curator of 
the Botanical Garden at Edinburgh, but later retired to the 
management of a nursery-garden at Doo Hillock, near For- 
far. He was the father of fifteen children, two a..ong whom 
later did distinguished work in botany: Professor David 
Don (1800-41), of King’s College, London; and George 
Don, the younger (1798-1856), who served as a botanical 
collector. Spaulding states that it is known that Drum- 
mond succeded George Don in the nursery at Forfar; and 
Sir John Franklin intimates*' that at the time of Drum- 
mond’s appointment he was living in Forfar. “Mr. Thomas 
Drummond, of Forfar, was appointed Assistant Naturalist, 
on the recommendation of Professor Hooker and other emi- 
nent scientific men,” he says. Hooker, who was, as Charles 
Darwin once said, “of a remarkably cordial, courteous, and 
frank bearing’’, had been, from 1820 on, the Regius Profes- 
sor of Botany at the University of Glasgow, and during 
Drummond’s early years probably had a hand in the devel- 
opment of Drummond’s botanical interests. Drummond 
first became generally known to botanists through the pub- 


30Spaulding, of. cit., 48, 1 
31Franklin, Narrative of a + Expedition to the Shores of the Polar Sea. 
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lication of his sets of mounted mosses of Scotland (Musci 
Scotici), which were issued in the late "Twenties. 


It was a great honor to be chosen a member of the sec- 
ond expedition that Sir John Franklin was leading to Arctic 
America; and when the chance of appointment came to 
Drummond, he seized upon it eagerly. First of all, Sir 
John Franklin was known not only as a remarkably gifted 
Arctic explorer, who combined to a rare degree all the 
qualities requisite to investigation in the high latitudes, but 
as a most humane man; one to whom his helpers, even the 
humblest, attached themselves with the warmest personal 
affection. It would be an incalculable privilege to work 
with such a man. Then, again, very little had been done on 
the botany of western Canada. David Douglas, who for- 
merly had been an assistant in the Botanical Garden of the 
University of Glasgow (of which garden Drummond’s pa- 
tron, Professor W. J. Hooker, was director), had the year 
before (1824) visited Oregon and California as a botanical 
collector for the Horticultural Society of London. Doug- 
las was a Perthshire man; and undoubtedly he and Drum- 
mond had early become acquainted. The botanical riches 
of an unknown territory appealed to Drummond. Conse- 
quently, when Professor Hooker approached him with the 
offer of a place on the Expedition, the opportunity was ac- 
cepted on the instant. 


The personnel of the Second Overland Expedition was 
largely that of the First, of 1819-1822. There was, of 
course, Franklin himself, no longer Captain Franklin, but 
Sir John, F.R.S., knighted and made a member of the 
Royal Society for his gallantry and his scientific achieve- 
ments on the first expedition. At this time, Franklin was 
thirty-nine years old. He was seconded by Dr. John Rich- 
ardson, Surgeon and Naturalist to the expedition, the au- 
thor in later years of the splendid volumes of the Fauna 
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Boreali Americana, covering the zoological findings of the 
two expeditions. Gray, gruff though he was, and brusque to 
the point of insolence, he was yet extremely kind to his men. 
Leonard Huxley, in his Life and Letters of Thomas H. 
Huxley, has given in several places glimpses of this ex- 
traordinary man. Thomas H. Huxley once said that he 
“owed what he had to show in the way of scientific work 
or repute to the start in life given him by Richardson.” 
Huxley had been a pupil of Richardson at the Royal Naval 
Hospital at Haslar, and the teacher, seeing that Huxley’s 
real interest was not in medicine, but in Natural History, 
secured his appointment to H. M. S. Rattlesnake, then off 
to the explorations in Torres Strait. Huxley speaks of “Old 
John” in one of his letters as “an old hero... not a feather 
of him is altered, and he is as gray, as really kind, and as 
seemingly abrupt and grim, as ever he was. Such a fine old 
polar bear!”*? In another place he reiterates, “I always 
look upon him as the founder of my fortunes.” At the time 
of the Second Overland Expedition, Richardson was thirty- 
eight years old, and had already proved his abilities in Arc- 
tic exploration with Franklin. 


Another member of the party was Lieutenant (later, Sir) 
George Back, who was then just twenty-nine. He had been 
with the earlier expedition and had shown dauntless deter- 
mination. By incredible exertions and sufferings during the 
passage through the “Barren Grounds” of the Northwest 
Territory he had once saved Franklin from starvation. 
Later, he was to be made an admiral in the British navy, 
for “in bravery, intelligence, and love of adventure he was 
the very model of an English sailor”. No danger or hard- 
ship on the two expeditions with Franklin was too great for 
Back. As another has said, “It may be safely said that few 
sailors survived more terrible perils and hardships than 


_ 


Huxley, Life and Letters . . ., vol. 1, p. 76. 
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Back did in the two expeditions under Franklin, and the 
two which he commanded himself”.” 


These were the chief members of the expedition, and 
Drummond, appointed assistant to Richardson, made the 
fourth. They were cast in heroic mold, and one rightly ex- 
pected great things from the Expedition. 


To Drummond was assigned the task of making a botan- 
ical exploration of the mountains of western Canada, while 
the rest of the expedition, under Franklin, Richardson and 
Back, explored the Mackenzie and Coppermine Rivers, and 
surveyed the coast of the Arctic Sea. The expedition set 
sail from Liverpool, February 16, 1825, on the American 
packet boat Columbia, and landed at New York on the fif- 
teenth of March. Eight days were spent in New York, 
where the members of the party were féted by officials of 
city and state. On the twenty-third of March, they proceed- 
ed to Albany by boat, and thence by coach to Lewiston, by 
way of Utica, Rochester and Geneva. They crossed the Ni- 
agara River, entered Canada, viewed the Niagara Falls. 
Their itinerary took them finally to Penetanguishene on 
Lake Huron, whence, on the twenty-third of April, in two 
large canoes, they set out for the Northwest. On the tenth 
of May they reached Fort William on Lake Superior, and 
thence, by river, lake, and portage, they proceeded to Cum- 
berland House on the Saskatchewan, fifteen hundred miles 
away as the crow flies. Their route led them up the Rainy 
River and Lake, Lake of the Woods, Lake Winnipeg and 
the Saskatchewan River. On the fifteenth of June they ar- 
rived at Cumberland House; and on the following day 
Drummond was separated from the rest of the party, to 
botanize in the Rocky Mountains.“ From Cumberland 


33In Dictionary of National Biography, “Back”. ‘ 

34There is some discrepancy in the dates given by Franklin (Narrative ..» 
1828) and Drummond (Bot. Miscellany, 1:178-219,1830). In the subsequent accoutt 
I have followed Drummond. 
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House Franklin led the rest of the party to Fort Chipewyan, 
the Great Slave Lake and the Mackenzie River, and after 
a fruitful period of exploration in the far north, brought 
them back again to Cumberland House in the spring of 
1827. 

Drummond spent the summer of 1825 (June 28 to August 
20) in botanizing near Cumberland House, and on the 
plains bordering the Saskatchewan River. On the twentieth 
of August, the boats of the Hudson’s Bay Company arrived 
at Cumberland House. These were part of a caravan, or 
“brigade”, that was going from York Factory, on Hudson’s 
Bay, to the Columbia River country, in Washington and 
Oregon, in search uf furs. Every spring such caravans set 
out for all parts of Canada, and either returned that sum- 
mer to their bases, or wintered until the next spring, re- 
turning the following year. With the caravans traveled 
armed men. The journeys were made in long canoes, the 
use of which was made possible by the numerous streams 
and lakes of the Canadian northwest, and the shortness of 
the portages between them. Joining this brigade, which was 
going to the Columbia River country, Drummond set forth 
with them in one of their canoes, and arrived at Carlton 
House on the Saskatchewan the first of September. 


It had been a part of Drummond’s plan to stay here for 
some time, and make collections in the neighborhood of 
Carlton House; but the Indians at that time were menacing, 
and so he continued with the brigade to Edmonton House, 
on the Saskatchewan. It was an unusual trip for Drum- 
mond, heretofore accustomed only to the hilly country of 
Perth, Stirling, and Forfarshire. It was, at the same time, 
work that called for the best in a man; for industry, per- 
sistence and devotion to science. Drummond, in the account 
of his Canadian explorations, describes his method of work 
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during the trip up the Saskatchewan, and other rivers, to 
the Rocky Mountains, in preseat Saskatchewan and Al- 
berta: 


. . » The plan I pursued for collecting was as follows. When the 
boats stopped for breakfast, I immediately went on shore with my 
vasculum, proceeding along the banks of the river, and making short 
excursions into the interior, taking care, however, to join the boats, 
if possible, at their encampment for the night. After supper, I com- 
menced laying down the plants gathered in the day’s excursion, 
changed and dried the papers of those collected previously; which 
occupation generally occupied me until daybreak, when the boats 
started. I then went on board and slept till the breakfast hour, when 
I landed and proceeded as before. Thus I continued daily until we 
reached Edmonton House, a distance of about 400 miles, the vegeta- 
tion having preserved much the same character all the way.** 


While on this journey, Drummond made many observa- 
tions on the birds and mammals of the prairie, some of them 
extended, and all of them evidencing powers of accurate 
and discriminating judgment. At Edmonton House the 
brigade left the river for a portage of a hundred miles— 
which they made in six days—to the Athabaska River. Be- 
cause of the lack of proper facilities for carrying luggage, 
Drummond was obliged to leave most of his at Edmonton, 
for later forwarding. The brigade reached Fort Assini- 
boine on the Athabaska, where they spent three days pre- 
paring the canoes—this time smaller ones, for the river in 
places was shallower than the Saskatchewan had been—for 
the ascent of the Athabaska to the mountains, an estimated 
distance of two hundred miles. They quitted the fort the 
first or second of October, 1825, some of the party, due to 
the heavy loading of the canoes, being obliged to travel by 
land. Drummond, as he said in one of his rare bursts of 
enthusiasm in his narrative, “gladly agreed” to be one of 


35Drummond, Sketch of a Journey to the Rocky Mountains and to the Columbia 
River in North America, in [Hooker’s] Botanical Miscellany, vol. 1, pp. 178-21 
1830. 
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these. I quote from his account of the trip, regarding this 
part of the journey: 


We quitted the Fort accordingly . . . and started in high spirits 
for a journey on horseback [the horses being furnished from the 
Hudson’s Bay post at the Fort]. A heavy fall of snow, however, 
which took place on the 4th, put a final period to collecting for this 
season; it also rendered our progress through these trackless woods 
very unpleasant, our horses becoming soon jaded, when the only alter- 
native was to walk, and drive these before us. To add to these mis- 
fortunes, the poor animals were continually sinking in the swamps, 
from which we found it no easy task to extricate them. . . . The 
weather during this part of our journey, proved very unfavourable; 
snow and a thick fog prevented my making much observation on the 
vegetation, which, however, appeared to bear the same character until 
we approached the mountains. 


They reached Jasper House* on the eleventh day (Octo- 
ber 12 or 13,1825) and the canoes arrived the following day. 
The “Upper House”, where the portage began, said Drum- 
mond, was about fifty miles farther up the Athabaska River. 
The traveling distance of the portage was about fifty-four 
miles. They stopped a day or two at Henry House,” at the 
place where the portage begins, to unload the canoes and 
pack the horses for the portage. The brigade left Henry 
House on the eighteenth of October, and Drummond was 
left alone with the Indians. “Everything was so new to me, 
and I had such agreeable anticipations as to the results of 


36Jasper House, so named after Jasper Hawes, an official of the old Northwest 
Company of over a hundred years ago, was the name given to a small hut on Jasper 
Lake, where lived the Company official who cared for the horses used on the 
Columbia Portage. It is near the entrance into that part of the Canadian Rockies 
explored by Drummond. This has been set aside by the Dominion of Canada as a 
National Park (Jasper Park) and is readily accessible to the naturalist now, by 
the main line of the Canadian National railways between Edmonton and Vancouver 
or Prince Rupert. It has been surveyed by the Geological Survey of Canada, and 
an Expedition of the Alpine Club of Canada, in 1912. The results of the Alpine 
Club’s Expedition were published in a special number of the Canadian Alpine 
Journal in 1912. Later investigations were published in the same journal in 1918 
(Volume 9). 

37Henry House was named in honor of Alexander Henry the younger (d. 1814), 
who during the last twenty-two years of his life traveled all over the Canadian 
northwest for the Northwest Fur Company. See Wallace, Dict. Canad. Biography, 
Pp. 180, 1926. 
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my next summer’s occupations, that I scarcely felt the soli- 
tariness of my situation,” said Drummond.” An Iroquois 
Indian hunter, named Baptiste, had been assigned to Drum- 
mond by MacMillen, one of the Hudson’s Bay officials; and 
in late October Drummond accompanied him (Baptiste’s 
sister and her husband joining the party) to the Little 
Smoky River, one of the eastern tributaries of the Peace. 
That is, they set out for the Little Smoky, going down the 
Athabaska River, but never reached the former (where 
Baptiste had proposed that they should spend the winter). 
It appears that Baptiste’s sister was on their journey taken 
in labor; that according to the customs of the Iroquois, she 
had to quit their tent until labor was over, and that, “owing 
to the extreme severity of the weather, the ground being 
covered with snow, and the mercury indicating 38 degrees 
below zero, both the mother and her infant perished”. The 
surviving brother and husband were paralyzed by grief, and 
became so despondent that it was ten or fifteen days before 
they could be induced to quit the spot. They therefore went 
eastward to the Berland River, which they reached the first 
day of January. In this locality Drummond remained un- 
til the first of April, 1826. 


Drummond has left an account of his first winter in the 
Canadian northwest, a narrative which is of value in show- 
ing the stuff of which the man was made. In his record of 
his travels, he says: 


... It was the 1st of January, 1826, before we reached the station 
where we proposed to pass the winter. . . . As we were now likely 
to remain stationary for a short time, I set about building myself 
a brushwood tent, formed of the boughs of the White Spruce, and 
soon completed it. ... A slight shower of rain fell about the roth of 
January, which is a very rare phenomenon at this time of the year; 
and it caused us great inconvenience . . . and it became almost impos- 
sible to get near any animal [desired for food], owing to the noise 
made in walking, by the breaking of the [snow] crust. At this time, 


38Drummond, Sketch, etc., 192, 1830. 
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... the snow was about two feet deep, and it gradually increased till 
the 27th of March, its greatest average depth being from five to six 
feet. . . . The animals of all kinds were becoming more and more 
scarce, so that my hunter resolved upon leaving this spot, and accord- 
ingly removed 80 or 100 miles farther down the river but I preferred 
remaining where I was, though my situation became very lonely, being 
deprived of books or any source of amusement. When the weather 
permitted, I generally took a walk, to habituate myself to the use of 
snow shoes, but I added very little to my collections. The hunter 
returned about the beginning of March, bringing with him some veni- 
son... . Nothing particular occurred until the 1st of April [when 
Drummond set out for Jasper House, 150 to 200 miles away, as the 
crow flies] which was the greatest journey I had ever yet performed 
in snow shoes.>? 


On the first of April Drummond left the camping-ground 
for the portage in present Jasper National Park of west- 
ern Alberta, where he hoped to receive letters from Sir 
John Franklin, who with all his company had been passing 
the winter at Fort Franklin, on Great Bear Lake. He had 
hoped also to have word from home. At this time he sought 
an opportunity to collect specimens of the many migrant 
birds that stopped on the lakes near Jasper—Brulé, Jasper, 
Maligne, and smaller lakes along the Athabaska.*” He made 
the return trip in six days, arriving as Jasper House on 
April 7, 1826. Two days later an official of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company arrived from Edmonton House with Drum- 
mond’s luggage, and more paper for pressing plants. From 
April 9 to May 6 Drummond collected birds on a small lake 
near Henry House, and subsisted largely on whitefish, 
which he found abundant in the lake. The fur brigade re- 


9Drummond, Sketch, etc., pp. 194-5, 1830. 

40Drummond, Sketch, etc., p. 195, 1830. I am obligated further for assistance 
given in the course of the preparation of this essay, to the librarians of the Gray 
and Farlow Herbaria of Harvard University, and the Missouri Botanical Gar- 
den; to Dr. R. M. Anderson, F.R.S.Can., Chief of the Division of Biology of the 
National Museum of Canada; to Professor Wm. Rowan, of the University of 
Alberta; to Dr. William Wright Smith, F.R.S.E., F.L.S., Regius Keeper of the 
Royal Botanical Garden, at Edinburgh; and to Dr. Arthur W. Hill, C.M.G., F.R.S., 
F.LS., Director of the Royal Botanic Gardens at Kew, who kindly supervised the 
transcriptions of 46 letters (1829-35) sent by Drummond to Professor Hooker. 
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turning from the Columbia River country came over the 
portage the sixth of May, and found Drummond at Henry 
House. He yielded to their importunities to accompany 
them as far as Jasper House, fifty miles away. On the way 
he bethought himself of a clump of moss that he had pre- 
viously observed some distance ahead, and while the brigade 
was at breakfast, he set out for the place, in order to lose no 
time in collecting it. On this occasion he had a narrow 
escape from a grizzly bear, and had it not been for the 
timely coming up of his party, his botanical career might 
have ended then and there. I quote from his account: 


. .. 1 went on before [the brigade] for a few miles, to procure speci- 
mens of a [moss], which I had previously observed in a small rivulet 
on our track. On this occasion I had a narrow escape from the jaws 
of a grisly [sic] bear; for, while passing through a small open glade, 
intent upon discovering the moss of which I was in search, I was sur- 
prised by hearing a sudden rush and then a harsh growl, just behind 
me; and on looking round, I beheld a large bear approaching towards 
me, and two young ones making off in a contrary direction as fast as 
possible. . . . This was the first I had met with. She halted within 
two or three yards of me, growling and rearing herself on her hind 
feet, then suddenly wheeled about, and went off in the direction the 
young ones had taken, probably to ascertain whether they were safe. 
During this momentary absence, I drew from my gun the small shot 
with which I had been firing at ducks during the morning, and which, 
I was well aware, would avail me nothing against so large and power- 
ful a creature, and replaced it with ball. The bear, meanwhile, had 
advanced and retreated two or three times, apparently more furious 
than ever; halting at each interval within a shorter and shorter dis- 
tance from me, always raising herself on her hind legs, and growling 
a horrible defiance, and at length approaching to within the length of 
my gun from me. Now was my time to fire: but judge of my alarm 
and mortification, when I found that my gun would not go off! The 
morning had been wet, and the damp had been communicated to the 
powder. My only resource was to plant myself firm and stationary, 
in the hope of disabling the bear by a blow on her head with the butt 
end of my gun, when she should throw herself on me to seize me. 
She had gone and returned ten or a dozen times, her rage apparently 
increasing with her additional confidence, and I momentarily expected 
to find myself in her gripe, when the dogs belonging to the brigade 
made their appearance, but on beholding the bear they fled with all 
possible speed. The horsemen were just behind, but such was the sur- 
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prise and alarm of the whole party, that though there were several 
hunters and at least half-a-dozen guns among them, the bear made 
her escape unhurt. . . . For the future, I took care to keep my gun in 
better order, but I found, by future experience, that the best mode of 
getting rid of the bears when attacked by them, was to rattle my 
vasculum, or specimen box, when they immediately decamp. . . . My 
adventure with the bear did not, however, prevent my accomplishing 


the collecting of the Jungermannia [moss]. It is No. 17 of the 
American Mosses.”’*! 


The summer and autumn of 1826 were filled with inces- 
sant travel and collecting. Two journeys were made to Lac- 
la-Pierre, sixty miles straight north from Jasper House. 
Drummond remained at Jasper House from May 17 to 
June 15, collecting plants. The mosquitoes that year were 
terribly numerous, owing to the incessant rains of that 
spring. During the last half of June, and nearly all of 
July, Drummond was in the mountains north of Jasper 
House, returning to that place for a couple of weeks at 
the end of July. In early August he again set out for the 
Lac-la-Pierre, and later continued his journey to Provi- 
dence on the Smoky River. This journey (August 4-24) 
was a rather unproductive one. In late September we find 
him still on the Smoky, making pemmican out of buffalo 
flesh, preparing for a return to the Columbia Portage. The 
return journey to the portage (which he reached October 
17) was made by way of Edmonton House on the Saskatche- 
wan. Joining a party of fur-traders that were making the 
portage, he went to its west end—the Boat Encampment of 
the Columbia. On the way he fell in with Finan McDon- 
ald,” for twenty years in the service of the Northwest Com- 
pany in western Canada. McDonald, who was quitting the 
country which he had long made his home, was setting out 


4IDrummond, Sketch, etc., pp. 196-97, 1830. 

“Wallace, (Dict. Canadian Biogr., 247, 1926) states that McDonald accom- 
panied David Thompson, who discovered the Athabaska Pass in Jasper Park, on 
his first trip across the Rockies in 1807; and that “after 1826 he disappeared from 


view”. In the light of this statement, Drummond’s notes on McDonald are of 
especial interest. 
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for the east, accompanied by his wife and family. The party 


ad 
reached Jasper House October 30, and, taking a boat to . 
hold their belongings, started on November 12 to descend “i . 
the Athabaska River to Fort Assiniboine. When about ins 
halfway to their destination, the stage of the water being cue 
very low, and the weather being cold, with heavy snow, ae 
they stuck fast in the ice, and had to continue their trip by es 
land. To quote Drummond: en 
. . . Having accomplished our preparations, I embarked my stock Sask 
of specimens, and with Mr. M‘Donald and his family, began to | 
descend the [Athabaska] river. The winter had set in with all its acco! 
rigour; the cold became severe, the river had subsided greatly, and natio 
being choked with snow, and full of rapids and shallows, we found led t 
great difficulty in proceeding, being often obliged to quit the boat and ha 
lift her over the stones. . . . We were almost worn out with fatigue, their 
with our being continually obliged to jump into the half-frozen water gam¢ 
to endeavour to force her along. Mr. M‘Donald’s legs were much dri 
cut and bruised with the floating ice, and 1, who kept on my stockings Tive 
to avoid this misfortune, suffered on the other hand with frost, which of an 
rendered my wet clothes a most painful encumbrance. The ice and Socie 
snow now became so intense and heavy, that though we had calcu- 
lated on reaching Fort Assinaboyne before the river became wholly and s 
impassable, we found ourselves . . . stuck fast on the seventh day, and ¢ 
when not more than half-way on our voyage. As Mr. M‘Donald’s repor 
family were incapable of travelling, he agreed to encamp and remain 
with the luggage, . . . [while Drummond went on foot to Fort As- At 
siniboine] whence we were to send horses to his assistance. We had had t 
calculated on reaching this place in three days, but it was the fifth 
evening before we arrived, having, however, met with no other T 
hindrance than the unavoidable hardships of such a journey. . . . a fin 
We received much kindness, on our arrival, from . . . the gentleman that 
who has charge of the Fort, who also sent horses . . . to the relief fron 
of Mr. M‘Donald who had suffered great anxiety . . . and whose been 
provisions were nearly exhausted. He reached us, happily, about the mor 
ist of December, bringing with him the whole of the luggage in good the 
order.* affor 
h 
On December 15, 1826, Drummond reached Edmonton will 
on the Saskatchewan, and here, from mid-December until ning 
mid-March, he passed the winter, preparing his specimem had 
for shipment to England in the spring. Edmonton, whic wae 
inal doc 


*}Drummond, Sketch, etc., 206-07, 1830. 
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had been founded as a post of the Northwest Company about 
1778, was now a small settlement of employees of the united 
Hudson’s Bay and Northwest Company. It was the north- 
west center for the company, and offered a convenient win- 
tering-place for the naturalist.* In early February Drum- 
mond received a letter from Richardson, telling him of the 
success of the northern expeditions, and asking Drummond 
to meet him at Carlton House, two hundred miles up the 
Saskatchewan, as soon as convenient. On March rsth, 1827, 
accompanied by an Indian guide, he started for his desti- 
nation, but, fearing hostile Indians, they took a course that 
led them greatly out of their way. Snow-blindness retarded 
their progress, and made it impossible for them to shoot 
game. As a result, their provisions gave out, and they were 
driven to the ultimate necessity of devouring the dried skins 
of animals which Drummond had taken for the Zoological 
Society of London. “Our dogs became excessively fatigued, 
and so we were under the necessity of cutting up our sledge 
and carrying our luggage ourselves,” Drummond says in his 
report of his travels. Furthermore: 

At Carlton House they found Dr. Richardson already 
had become anxious about them. From April 5 until July 


The provisions were wholly spent, and I was compelled to destroy 
a fine specimen of the Jumping Deer, . . . although it was the only one 
that we had been able to procure, and I had carried it all the way 
from the Columbia River, where I had procured it. As I had not 
been very particular in divesting this skin of the flesh, it proved the 
more valuable on that account. . . . Within about a day’s journey of 
the Fort, . . . we had the good fortune to kill a Skunk, . . . which 
afforded us a comfortable meal. This creature, when hunted, dis- 
charges an intolerably fetid liquor upon its pursuers, and few dogs 
will afterward attempt to destroy it. The one we killed on the eve- 
ning before we reached the Fort, proved tolerable eating, though it 
had a strong flavour of this obnoxious liquid.‘ 


4See, passim, Laut’s The Conquest of the Great Northwest, 2 volumes, 1918. 
Unfortunately, this excellent work, based on Hudson’s Bay Company and other orig- 
inal documents, lacks an index, which should be supplied in any future edition. 

‘SDrummond, Sketch, etc., 208, 1830. 
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14 Drummond remained in the neighborhood of Carlton 
House, or engaged in explorations on the South Branch of 
the Saskatchewan River, probably getting as far south as 
present Saskatoon. He joined the rest of the party at Cum- 
berland House the nineteenth of July, and with them went 
down the Saskatchewan and Nelson Rivers, by portages, to 
York Factory, on Hudson’s Bay, whence they set sail for 
England. On the fifteenth of October, 1827, two years and 
eight months from the time of their departure from Liver- 
pool, they arrived in London. 


The rest of the story is soon told. In 1828-29 Drummond 
was curator of the Botanical Garden at Belfast. In the 
years immediately following his return to Britain, Drum- 
mond issued exsiccati of America mosses, under the title, 
Musci Americant, in two quarto volumes; the volumes in- 
cluding specimens collected chiefly on his journey with 
the Franklin Expedition. “The number; of distinct species, 
thus procured,” says Professor Hooker,* “exceeds two hun- 
dred and forty, which, with the well-marked varieties, 
amount to two hundred and eighty-six kinds . . . the whole 
of the continent of North America has not been known to 
possess so many Mosses as Mr. Drummond has detected in 
this single journey.” It was notably valuable work. In the 
matter of flowering plants, also, many new species were add- 
ed to the known flora of America, some of which are so rare 
as to have escaped the ken of naturalists since Drummond's 
day.” In 1830/31 Drummond embarked again for America, 
to collect plants in the western and southern parts of the 
United States. From New York he went successively to 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington, and then on foot 
followed the pike to Wheeling, collecting by the way. He 


46Hooker, in [Hooker’s] Botanical Miscellany, vol. 1, pp. 92-94, 1830. 

471 refer to such plants as the rare sedge, Carex franklinii, which was collected 
by Macoun in 1917 in Jasper National Park for the first time since Dru 
day. See Canadian Alpine Journal 9: 56, 1918. 
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planned to reach St. Louis in time to accompany Kenneth 
Mackenzie, a fellow-Scot of distinguished family in charge 
of the “Upper Missouri Outfit” of the American Fur Com- 
pany, on his journey up into the Blackfoot and Assiniboine 
country of the Upper Missouri Valley, in present Montana. 
His arrival too late in the season prevented this, so he re- 
mained at St. Louis until winter, making large collections 
of plants for Hooker in the vicinity of St. Louis.” In 
Hooker’s papers on Drummond’s collections “ he lists num- 
erous species collected by him in the Alleghenies, in Ohio 
and in St. Louis, Jacksonville, Covington and New Orleans. 
Drummond’s best collecting during the years 1831/32 ap- 
pears to have been done in the vicinity of New Orleans. His 
collections there were more extensive than those further 
north and east. In the spring of 1833 he left for Texas, and 
his experiences there have already been narrated. 


IV 


And now, we come back to the central questions of 
Thomas Drummond’s life. What were the qualities shown 
by Drummond, and what was destined to have been his in- 
fluence on the development of botany in Texas, had he 
lived and carried into effect the plans sketched for Hooker 
in his letter of Christmas Day, 1834? I confess at the outset 
asense of inadequacy in forming a judgment of a man 
of Drummond’s cast of mind. Racial characteristics and 
qualities make a necessity of Scot alone judging Scot. An 


admirable people, indeed, of brusque tenderness and grim 
kindness ! 


And yet the personality of the man emerges from his 
writings, much as he sinks his ego in the repression of the 
personal. He was innately modest, but still he had a whole- 


*8Spaulding, of. cit. 48, 1909. 
Hooker, in Companion to the Botanical Magazine, vol. 1, passim, 1835. 
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some self-respect and a habit of self-appraisal of his work. 
Each event in his experiences recorded in the account of 
the Canadian explorations is narrated objectively. There is 
neither strutting nor mock heroics. Running through the 
whole is an undercurrent of conviction that the tasks were 
all in the day’s work; duties that must be done without 
praise and without clamor. The descriptions of hardship, 
privation, severe exertion and even of mortal danger merge 
in a tale of quiet brevity that runs along without break, 
highlight or straining for dramatic effect. In his descrip- 
tions of the country he explored in the vicinage of the 
Portage, he shows the greatest moderation. Few who have 
been in the territory he explored, and have gazed at Mount 
Robson, or Lake Maligne, or the Athabaska as it winds 
through the mountains to the east of the Great Divide, be- 
tween walls of snow-capped mountains, have been so re- 
strained. An alpine region of incredible beauty—the finest 
on the Continent, and among the finest in the world— 
prompted him only to brief comment. One is almost re- 
minded of Herbert Spencer, who gazed on Niagara (was 
it from the American side?) and remarked: “Much as I 
expected!” 

Ordinarily men bear easily those burdens and dangers 
that are exceptional, only to sink under the common and 
long-continued ones. Every traveler in the Arctic regions, 
even Sir John Franklin, has mentioned as chief among the 
burdens to be borne, the incredible clouds of mosquitoes 
that make life in high latitudes a misery. Such pests Drum- 
mond dismissed with a shrug, “the mosquitoes are much 
more plentiful here than I saw them anywhere else,” until 
one gets, in a way, the sense of profanity when later he 
ejaculates, “The mosquitoes are also dreadfully numerous!” 


There are a few touches of beauty in Drummond’s ac- 
count which reveal the hidden poet: the description of the 
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fragrance of a flower, or the courtship or song of a bird— 
but these, also, are treated with restraint. Of a range of 
mountains whose beauty could hardly be adumbrated by a 
rainbow of words, he said, “They gratified me extremely.” 
A few pages later, describing another sierra, he wrote, with 
true Spartan frugality, “a fine range of mountains”. This is 
the highland Scot, here, feeling dimly and massively the 
beauty and grandeur of nature, yet burying the current of 
his emotion deep beneath the surface. 


The privations that Drummond underwent in the moun- 
tains of Canada surpassed in degree those undergone in 
Texas. Yet in the one account we find a Scottish song of 
jubilation; in the other, a succession of jeremiads. It must 
be recalled, however, that during his sojourn in Texas 
Drummond was suffering the cumulative effect of past pri- 
vations and exposures. During a good share of the time 
that he had been at St. Louis, in 1831, he had been ill. 
Seven years had passed since he had done his best work in 
the Canadian Rockies. During two years and more he had 
been separated from his family, without the bracing stimu- 
lation of association, in spirit at least, with the heroic men 
of the Franklin Expedition. Too, he was working in a ter- 
ritory that might be called American, instead of British, 
and that made a vast difference. And, finally, not to speak 
of the personal afflictions that beset him, it must have been 
an intolerable burden to the scientist from Glasgow to live 
in frontier Texas. Accustomed to a civilization where in- 
tellectual pursuits were respected for their own sake, where 
that fine aphorism of John Knox had worked itself into the 
inner consciousness of the people—‘‘Every scholar is so 
much added to the riches of the Commonwealth”—it must 
have evoked revulsion to see how little attention was paid 
to education and intellectual pursuits generally in Texas in 
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the early Thirties.°° Reared with an ingrained sense of re- 
spect for law and order, the looseness of administration of 
justice in early Texas must have bred a sharp distaste. One 
needs not to share the opinion, but one can comprehend the 
cause of the opinion. When all is said, the fact remains 
that law and order, as we conceive them, were in the Texas 
of Drummond’s day ideals to be sought after, rather than 
possessions to be enjoyed. 

Yet Drummond saw potentialities in Texas. For him 
Texas was indeed the opportunity of a lifetime. Had he 
made his permanent home here, the botanical history of 
Texas would have been written very differently. There 
would have been no Lindheimer, no Wright, no Rever- 
chon, no S. B. Buckley, no Lincecum collecting plants for 
Asa Gray, and Elias Durand, and George Engelmann. Be- 
fore their time the flora of Texas would have been de- 
scribed by Hooker, Bentham, Lindley, David Don, and 
other British botanists. By the time that Charles Wright 
and John James Audubon came to Texas the botany of all 
that part of Texas which had been wrested from the Indians 
would have been open to the world. And the work in Mex- 
ico, begun by Berlandier, would have been greatly ad- 
vanced. For where Berlandier lacked, there Drummond 
was strong. 

A man of tremendous physical energy, of persistence, of 
unsuspected idealism, of complete devotion to science; for- 
getful of self, pursuing his unreasoning love for botany 
without any recking or calculating of the end—such was 
Thomas Drummond. It seems an unnecessarily cruel fate 
that kept him from bringing to its fitting end his work in 
Texas. 
50Between 1828 and 1831 (all data available) statistics show that only a van- 
ishingly small percentage of pupils of scholastic age attended school in Texas. In 
1828 there were 51 out of 434 (11 per cent); in 1830, 77 out of 959 (8 per cent); 


and in 1831, 77 out of 1197 (6.4 per cent). See Eby’s Education in Texas: Source 
Materials, 76-77, 1925. 
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GRANDFATHER 


By Karrie WILson BAKER 


S EVENTY-ON E—and I, not seventeen, 

Coming from soft and flowery dreams awhile 

To visit on the little mortgaged farm 

He pottered over, still. Alone he met me 

With the spring-wagon and a smart bay team— 

He’d have no other kind. Spry, eagle-eyed, 

Though bent and worn into a wisp of grey— 

(You would have said that he was made of wire 

Under his clean, patched clothes)—he helped me up, 
Braced his right foot, chirped to the team, and flicked 
The whip across their flanks. A jaunty nod 

Rewarded the frank stare of two or three 

Upon the station platform, who were saying, 

“Old John R’s daughter’s girl, come out from town.” 
He hadn’t always been a farmer, then 

(You saw it in the corner of his eye), 

Nor old, nor poor! He held the horses up 

Smartly; with flying manes, they made a swerve 
Circling the schoolhouse grove; till, church and store 
And station left behind, he let them jog 

A little. ““How’s the folks?” Both fond and shy, 
.Maneuvering against pauses, we exchanged 

The family news—scouring our brains for scraps. 

At last, “Grandmother,” I inquired, “how’s she?” 

“Oh, so-so. Pretty well.” He seemed to brood 

The fraction of a second; brooding longer 

Was not within his scope. Then, with a flash 

Of protest, and impatience, “She’s so darned 
Pessimistic!” I remember how I felt, 
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Gazing with wonder on his quick old eye, 

His hawk-nose, and his little wasted frame; 
Seeing him, too, against a cloud of sorrows 

That seemed all black to my young tenderness— 
Dead sons, lost battles, failing hopes and powers; 
Seeing Grandmother like a withered leaf, 
Tremulous, now, in any breath of wind, 
Waiting with weak old happy tears to kiss me 
At our small journey’s end: and there he sat, 
Jerking his grey old head impatiently 

At mortal fear and weakness. He was called, 
Through all that countryside, an “infidel”; 

And Heaven knows what fortunes of what wars 
He thought to try, even yet. In my soft youth 

I saw with eyes of marvel, through the smoke 
Of almost legendary battle-fields— 

The cloudy family lore a child picks up— 

That dim old war horse sniffing victory still. 
Then, when he turned, a touch of wistfulness 
Softening his smile, the picture in my mind 
Dissolved and changed: I saw Tithonus there, 
Slipped from my books of wonder back at school, 
And sitting by me on the wagon seat: 
Tithonus—but not shrilling for release, 

Not he! The gift was good, on any terms; 

He would have clutched it tight, at seventy, 
Undaunted by its chill, its dubiousness, 
Resourceful, unsuspicious of the gods. 
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SLAVE RAID 


By Leste Sprer 


Epitor’s Note: Dr. Spier is an anthropologist who lived in the Grand Canyon 
of Arizona while on an expedition for the American Museum of Natural History. 
His article is of special interest because historical material on slave raiding among 
the Indians is practically non-existent. 


ROM the deep shade my interpreter and I watched 
the old Indian approaching. The harsh Arizona 
sunlight beat back from the red canyon walls on the 
figure wearily trudging through the sand; a tiny figure 
bowed under the pressure of the towering cliffs. Something 
weighed heavily on the old man, we could see: his limbs 
had none of the sprightliness forced into them on other days. 

We were in that oasis the Havasupai cultivate deep in 
Cataract Canyon, incredibly remote from pavements and 
machines. Beside us rose the shoulders of the sandstone 
cliffs; beyond, insurmountable walls rose three thousand 
feet to the plateau above. Crooked trails led upward 
through a snarl of canyons gouged and gashed everywhere. 
Below us Cataract Canyon dropped away to join the Grand 
Canyon. 

Sinyella joined us under the bush and wiped his face with 
the banda from his head. He was puzzled: he had been re- 
membering again. The cool breeze that hugged the moist 
soil under the willows sucked around us. I said nothing. 
Suddenly he began, talking directly to me although he knew 
I understood nothing of his tongue. Jess repeated in his 
halting English. 

“Mebbe so you know what I been thinking for: mebbe so 
your old people tell you. Long time I been telling you what 
you want to know. Long time I telling you how we Hava- 
supai people been made their corn, how they tan some buck- 
skins, how we been poor people been fight the enemy he 
coming. Long time I telling you: now I give you all I 
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know. Now, mebbe your old folks tell you or mebbe you 
read it in some books. Last night one time I been think 
it in my heart of old time when the white man come fight us 
poor Indians in this, my canyon, so far away. I don’t know 
why they come; now you tell me! Why they take our 
women, our children, my relatives I think it? Mebbe you 
hear how my relatives been living in your country: do they 
still live? 
“Now you make it paper-talk while I tell it!” 


I 


The Gastila came. A lot of them came down into our 
canyon. This was when my father had just married for the 
first time; I was not yet born. The Havasupai men had 
been digging an irrigation ditch at the head of the creek. 
It was late in the day, when our men had finished work and 
were going home: only Watahomidja’s father’s father and 
his son, a big boy, still hoed in their garden there. 

When they saw the Gastila (Castilians, whites) coming, 
they threw away their tools and fled down the canyon. But 
the Gastila on their horses were too quick for them: they 
caught both and killed the man. The boy they took, bound 
his forearms together, and led him along. Then they rode 
on down the canyon to the pinnacles where they surprised 
another man working in his garden. They bound him too 
with a Navajo woven belt lying there. But this man es- 
caped: suddenly he jumped the high bank into the creek, 
dodged through the willows on the other side, and climbed 
up the cliffs by the trail above Watahomidja’s house. One 
of the Gastila followed his trail through the trees along the 
stream, but lost it on the hard clayey earth. Then he looked 
up and spied the Havasupai running along the cliff. He 
tried to shoot him but the percussion cap failed. Four or 
five times he snapped his gun in vain. Our man ran on until 
he found someone to free his arms. The Gastila rode back 
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to rejoin his companions. He saw another man: he just shot 
him. 

His fellows had ridden on down the canyon through the 
thick brush. The Havasupai below were bewildered. They 
could hear the hammering hoofs, the shouts and shots, but 
they could see nothing. Some fled to the cliffs, but others, 
knowing not whether to stand or flee, half-heartedly formed 
a skirmish line. 

When the Gastila saw them ready for fight, one of them 
held up his hand, crying, “ ’Supai, don’t shoot!” 

A Havasupai said, “Don’t shoot: we will be your 
friends.” He went forward: when he was near, the Gastila 
waved him away. Slowly he walked toward them, calling 
in Navajo, “Stkis, stkis (friend).”” He came too close: sud- 
denly a Gastila raised his gun and shot him through the 
forehead. 

The horsemen dashed forward: the skirmish line broke 
as our men fled headlong through the underbrush and up 
the cliffs. 

The Gastila galloped wildly through the fields, shouting 
and firing, hunting out the refugees crouching terror- 
stricken under bushes and among the rocks. Four or five 
women and some children were caught. Two Gastila went 
below Navajo Falls and dismounted to scale the cliff. Half- 
way up, they shot at a woman. The bullet went through 
her thigh and struck a rock: I can show you the black mark 
there yet. Then they all rode back to the open ground at 
the head of the creek, where they stopped to cook. 

The Havasupai took advantage of the delay. They swift- 
ly climbed the cliffs to the sandstone bench, and ran along 
it to where the canyon narrows above the creek. There they 
lay in hidi.g, waiting for the Gastila who must pass through 
the gorge. They waited a long time: it was late in the after- 
noon before the Gastila came riding slowly up the canyon 
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bed. As they passed below, the Havasupai let fly their ar- 
rows. They shot at the mules, some of which wore packs, 
and at the Gastila, but only a mule was badly hit. It broke 
away, clattering up the canyon to tumble dead. The Gastila 
had put the women in front of them in the saddles. One 
of them was shot in the chest: she fell off. The saddle slip- 
ping, the Gastila riding double with her was pitched out 
too. The arrow had struck only lightly, but the Gastila left 
her for dead. She lay quiet until the last of them had passed, 
then she sprang up and scrambled over the rocks. 


They went on. The Havasupai ran back, hastily collected 
their: fastest horses from their hiding-places, seized some 
provisions and set out in pursuit. Together they rode up out 
of the canyon eastward by the tortuous Moki trail. They 
believed the Gastila would stop for the night at Red Tank. 
When they neared that water-hole, two Havasupai scouted 
ahead. They crept to the top of a hill and spied the Gastila 
by the water. Two of them were herding the horses at a 
little distance. It was just at sunset. Then the scouts re- 
turned to the others waiting in he woods. 


The Havasupai agreed: “We will wait until they are 
asleep. Then we will go down and shoot them.” When they 
thought the Gastila were all sleeping, they stole forward on 
foot. Close to the water-hole was a low bluff in which were 
little caves. They crawled up to look over its edge. Below, 
the Gastila lay sleeping in the mouths of the caves where 
their captives were penned. The Havasupai crouched 
along the edge in a long line. Then the chief cried, “Ready 
now, shoot!”, and they let fly. That Havasupai lad, the 
first one caught, dashed out of the cave through the cloud of 
arrows. One pierced his back from side to side; yet, skew- 
ered as he was, he ran up the bluff. Many Gastila were 
struck. One of them stood inside the cave, poking his gun 
up the face of the bluff to shoot. Wasakwivama grabbed it 
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and struggled to get it away, but several Gastila clung to the 
butt so he had to let it go. 


Then two mounted Havasupai swooped down on the Gas- 
tila herd, driving it off. Some Gastila dashed out in pursuit, 
firing at random in the dark; and the two Havasupai, 
frightened, raced off, abandoning the horses. 

The Gastila hastily collected their mounts and rode off 
into the night. Many, many of them were hit by our poi- 
soned arrows: some died right there. Some were so badly 
wounded that they had to be held in the saddle. One by one 
they died as the cavalcade fled. All across the plateau to 
the Little Colorado canyon their bodies lay scattered. But 
many women and children were carried away; never, never 
did we see them again. 


II 


Now then, I was haméga, a little boy of six, with a quail- 
plume of hair on my head. It was spring: it was cold, so we 
were living in these caves on the cliffside until our house 
was built. My mother went out of the cave to shake out 
her seed basket. She caught sight of a Gastila motionless 
on his horse in the canyon far below. Others joined him 
one by one until there were five. She called in to us. 

My father joined her. “I wonder what those people are 
doing? Perhaps they are enemies. Yes, they are Gastila.” 
He saw they had hats all of one size. 

In a panic, my elders snatched up their best belongings 
and ran up the cliff by the trail, for they were afraid. 

When the Gastila saw them running along the cliff, they 
spurred across toward them. My mother and some of the 
other women ran ahead, out on a ledge along the cliff-face. 
Two of the Gastila at the foot of the trail held up their guns 
by the middle and waved them to show the Havasupai. Our 
people kept scrambling up. Then the Gastila dismounted 
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and fired. Two of our men slipped back along the ledge, 
hiding behind the rocks, and shot their arrows down: my 
father and Tohawaga’s father’s elder brother. 

It was late in the afternoon. My mother’s brother hur- 
ried me up the trail: then he pushed me on. “You go right 
ahead on the trail and find a good place to wait for me. I 
am going back to help those two.” Then he ran back. 

But I did not want to go. I went but a little way, stopped, 
and looked down at the enemy shooting. I liked to hear the 
gun-bursts shattering back and forth among the rocks. 

When my uncle went back to join the others, he kept 
above them on the cliffside. He could not hit anyone: he 
was too far away. Oh, he was excited! 

By and by a Gastila shot Tohawaga’s uncle. Then my 
father was afraid. He waited a little and then dashed away 
along the ledge. He crossed the bare face: they shot at him 
again and again, but he ran like a jackrabbit. 

My uncle came back to where I hid and took me along 
the trail. We ran along the top of the cliff a little way. This 
was just at sunset. My uncle dug a little hollow and gath- 
ered long grass to spread in it. I was naked. When it was 
dark we lay close in the hollow, piling the grass over us. 
All night we shivered there. 

When morning came, we cautiously retraced our steps 
and found some Havasupai looking at the dead Indian. The 
bullet had struck back of his ear. All the men and women 
came to see the body. My uncle carried it down to the can- 
yon bottom, where they piled up logs and burned it. I was 
right above them where I could see it all. 

The night before, after the Gastila had killed that man, 
they went back. They camped at the head of the creek. 
Next morning they went back up the winding canyon. Our 
men collected their best horses hidden on the sandstone 
bench near the Grand Canyon and set out in pursuit. 
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The Gastila were already out of our canyon and well 
eastward across the plateau, when they met a Havasupai 
hunter coming through the junipers. Bent over with a heavy 
load on his back, his eyes to the ground, he did not see them 
approaching. He was carrying the flesh of mountain sheep. 
The Gastila surrounded him. He drew an arrow, but one 
of them held up his hand warning him not to shoot. A 
Gastila took away his arrows and meat. They bound his 
arms across his chest and led him along. After a little, they 
stopped to camp. They gave him food. When they threw 
down their blankets, they led him off a few yards to a lone 
tree and bound him to it. All night long he stood there. 


In the morning they asked the Havasupai, “Where do 
you come from?” He did not understand their language, 
but he gestured that he came from the Grand Canyon. “Are 
there any more there?” they asked. He did not deceive 
them. “Yes, there are many where I came from,” he made 
them know. “All right, then lead us by the way you came.” 
They wanted to kill them, we think. The Havasupai went 
ahead. When he reached the canyon rim near Dripping 
Springs, he motioned, “Here is where I climbed up.” The 
Gastila unsaddled, piled the packs together, and hobbled 
their mules and horses. Only one of them stayed on guard. 

The Havasupai climbed down with them until they were 
nearly at the base of the upper cliff. They had reached a 
difficult place. There a Gastila was lowered by a rope, then 
the Havasupai, then a second Gastila. Just then they heard 
two shots from the plateau above. Two Havasupai, riding 
fast before the others, had stumbled on the guard. They did 
not know he was there until he shot at them. The Gastila 
below began to climb back to his aid, firing in the air as 
they went. The two Havasupai fled, coming on the slower 
horsemen far back on the trail. They held counsel: some 
wanted to push on to kill the Gastila. Others said, “No, we 
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are all alive now; let us go back. We are afraid. Let them 
go.” They knew nothing of the captive: they turned home. 

When the Gastila got back to the plateau, they camped 
right there for the night. Again they hitched their horses 
close at hand and tied up the man as the night before. In 
the morning when they ate, they led him to the fire and 
gave him food. They argued among themselves. They un- 
bound his arms, gave him a little blanket, and one of them 
motioned repeatedly for him to go. He sidled off slowly, 
stopping to watch them. He was close to a cedar thicket 
when the Gastila suddenly snatched up their guns. He 
jumped behind the trees and ran off as hard as he could into 
the thick timber. As he ran he heard them burst out laugh- 
ing. 

III 

“Now you tell me what your old folks say!” 

What could I tell him? I saw two pictures, a slave raid 
of the 1830’s and a band of wandering trappers, mismanag- 
ing their efforts to obtain a guide, when Sinyella was a boy 
in 1850. Could he understand our shame for those long- 
forgotten chapters of our past? A slave raiding party swoop- 
ing down on the Havasupai hidden in that wild tangle of 
chasms: one of the many that tore Indians from their homes 
to be sold by Americans and Mexicans alike to the Aacten- 
dados and into the mines to the south. No one will ever 
know how many slaves were so taken. 

Nor could I fully explain, however shamefacedly, the 
blundering tactics of the trappers. Indians to them were 
simply wild animals, vermin to be exterminated. It meant 
nothing that some tribes were definitely friendly. To us, 
these men who opened the West were heroes; to the Hava- 
supai, they were spoilsmen. For the Havasupai were a 
friendly, inoffensive tribe, ready to give freely from the har- 
vest’s abundance that filled their canyon home. They had 
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proved this: as long ago as 1777 Padre Francisco Garcés, 
who stumbled alone upon them, remarked his delight in 
their simple friendliness. According to their own testimony 
they succored Lee, exhausted, fleeing after the Mountain 
Meadow massacre of 1857, fed him, cared for him for a 
year, and sent him away unharmed. Manakadja, the head 
chief, once showed me a sheaf of documents presented to his 
uncle and predecessor, Captain Navajo, by early travelers 
in this wild country, all attesting to the good faith kept by 
these Indians. How then could Sinyella comprehend what 
had provoked these attacks? 
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NOTES ON MODERN 
VERSE 


I. BY A SPOKESMAN FOR THE RIGHT 


By KATHARINE SHEPARD HAYDEN 


AM speaking as a layman in the field of modern verse. 

There is something about the more fashionable varie- 

ties of it that make the outsider feel uninitiate. Most of 
it seems to have been written for the rest of the poets who 
write verse of the same sort. It is as if these writers had de- 
cided that, for the generality, Edgar Guest would do. They 
seem to wish that there should be no poetic fare between 
their caviare and the platitudinous herring of the syndi- 
cated newspaper rhymesters. 

There is much to be said on the side of this group of 
literary modernists. Experience is old, but the ways of ex- 
pressing it must be continually new if there is to be a fresh 
reaction to the poet’s description of his own experience. 
Therefore the new school uses new verse forms, new gram- 
matical relations, new methods of punctuation and printing. 
Words are hung together with disregard for grammatical 
rules; adjectives are turned into nouns; in extreme cases, 
new vocabularies are invented. 

And we grant that the evolution of such new forms and 
the enlargement and enrichment of the language are the in- 
evitable concomitants of a growing literature. The general 
principles on which the modernists stake their justification 
are sound ones, and I think they will find that their op- 
ponents—those who protest that so much of what they write 
is not poetry—agree with them on those principles. 

The layman who challenges them, and the more conser- 
vative of the poets, stand on a ground something like this: 
In the first place, they are by no means sure that the older 
and established forms (and words as well) are as yet out- 
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worn. It is significant that the sonnet, for instance, which 
has been used as a poetic mould for hundreds of years, has 
served as an adaptable and adequate form for some of the 
most disparate figures in English literature. And it is still 
more significant that each of these poets has found the son- 
net amply adaptable: each of them has been able to stamp 
his own sonnets as so unmistakably his that only the most 
ignorant could confuse them. 


In the second place, we believe that the evolution of new 
forms is by no means a guarantee that what they contain 
must therefore be poetry. We have seen such great proces- 
sions of artfully arranged words go by during the last ten 
vears, dwindling from solid phalanxes to single file, and 
presented to us in good faith as poetry, that the very sight 
of another page of it makes us want to shut the book or turn 
the magazine page over. We have learned by experience, 
finally, to know just about what these queer, disorderly col- 
lections of words will have to offer. Here is obscurity de- 
ified, language muddled and muddied, ideas and emotions 
twisted and exaggerated to the screaming point. The novel- 
ty of the form is no guarantee that what it contains will be 
better than that which more rigid forms contain. Of course 
in this case, as in every other, a person with exceptional 
poetical gifts who has studied free verse as an art can 
achieve great things. And we have had poets within the last 
twenty-five years who have done just that. But it was be- 
cause they were good poets, and put the signet of their style 
upon the form they used. 


Many of the younger group have not gone over to the 
ranks of the free-verse enthusiasts. They have held to lyrics, 
ballads, blank verse. But the thing the layman has against 
them is that they have become so tortured, so infinitely 
studied, so intellectual, and so almost intentionally abstruse, 
that their things are nearly as indigestible a poetic fare as 
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are those of their free-verse brethren. The effort to be new, 
original, striking, has come to a strange impasse. There is 
only a tiny handful of poets whose styles express the 
author’s individuality; who have upon their work that 
mark of the poet’s own unique, burning personality which 
is the most priceless thing in poetry. I am repeatedly struck 
by the fact that any one of twenty poems I read might have 
been written by any one of the twenty authors. They are all 
essentially alike. They are imitating each other’s man- 
nerisms; they are “joining up” with faddish schools, and 
docilely following current modes. 


Another point here is the prevalent subject matter of 
present-day poetry. It sometimes seems as if the middle 
ground between the sentimental Pollyanna poet on the one 
hand, and the misanthrope and the gifted libertine and his 
kind on the other, has been almost abandoned. A large part 
of the magazine verse is dedicated to the proposition that 
God is dull, cruel, and useless, and humanity not much bet- 
ter. And if one has not had at least four shattered love af- 
fairs and the accompanying disillusionments, he really 
should not be admitted to any poet’s corner. As for the cur- 
rent poetry about nature, it has so much of unreality about 
it that too often one suspects that it was not only written in 
but also inspired by city apartments. It is too fantastic, too 
distorted, to be convincing. 


There are probably mu!titudinous reasons for our poetry’s 
being the sort it is, of which I should like to suggest only 
one or two. In the first place, much of the verse that is pub- 
lished seems to be city verse. It is written in great, hurrying, 
jangling, nervous places. The stridency of the surroundings, 
the over-stimulated and over-tired nerves of the poets, their 
codeless emotional life, all seep into the verse. To us who 
live on the edges, whose lives are ordered and almost 
patriarchal, such verse is not often poetry. There is in most 
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of it a serious dearth of dignity, of unplumbed emotion, of 
substantial idea, and of natural music. 


Another reason may be that there are such numbers of 
people writing now. The colleges and universities are 
flooded—and flooded with people who, fifty years ago, 
would not have thought of going to school. Much the same 
case is true with those who write verse. Great numbers have 
been sufficiently well grounded in poetics as a course, as an 
outside activity, as a hobby, to be able to write good verse in 
any fashion, and do it passably well. But I rather doubt 
that the number of authentic poets per generation has in- 
creased. There is a world of well developed talent ex- 
pressing itself cleverly, strikingly, fashionably, rather than 
in vibrant creation. But we cannot be persuaded that all this 
verse is poetry, or that all this publicity is fame, in the old 
heroic sense. We have a “touchstone”, an intangible instru- 
ment designated for us by Matthew Arnold, but acquired 
by an early familiarity with the immortals. And we rely on 
that to help us distinguish the great from the clever, the 
authentic from the deft copy. The poet is the poet no matter 
what his form, but for at least four thousand years, in one 
way or other, a definite form has been an inseparable part 
of poetry. And the great poet has been able to use these 
forms and yet remain absolutely unique, unmistakably him- 
self. He has made his own style; and until our modernist 
group have learned that the one thing needful for a poet is 
that he have a style, that he achieve that “mysterious and all 
but instinctive transfusion of personality into language”, we 
shall go on turning out reams of striking verse all essentially 
alike, and strangely collapsed in beauty and power at the 
third reading. 
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II. BY A SPOKESMAN FOR THE LEFT 


By Norman 


HREE main influences I consider valid and im- 

portant in the production of a literature that is 

poetry, although sometimes even these are an- 
tipathetical. On the whole, though, in their moderate man- 
ifestations they are mainly complementary. 


The first of these is the proletarian stream, methods, and 
social psychological influence. In sum this is entirely com- 
prehensible in a surface way, because as Lenin pointed out 
in his Literature and Revolution, art must have its roots 
in the masses. On the other hand it is an unsettled question 
in my mind whether there must 'e considered in poetry the 
intellectual proletariat or the general run of the uninitiated 
whole. In prose certainly every manifestation of society 
must be considered, but poetry, a more elusive phase of art, 
can go into the subtleties of thought, emotion, and technique 
not permitted to the novel. At least that is my theory. The 
main influence of the proletarian movement is strength, 
elemental affirmation; but also destruction of the false 
values current. It is the wrong side of the picture, the kind 
of thing that precedes a new structure. And in the last an- 
alysis, facts will create the form (I hold with Michael 
Gold), and the tempo, values, and facts of a new era will 
not fit into an outmoded mold. Life is lived upon too many 
planes not all of which are upon an apparent surface, to 
utilize readily conventional shapes for complete expression. 
It is true, however, that forms already evolved can be used 
for certain phases of a thought-life and an emotional ex- 
pression that have previously been achieved throughout the 
course of our literary history. 


There is also what I call the “transitional influence”, al- 
though I do not mean this in the sense of the Revolution of 
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The Word, the later James Joycian approach, or the mystic 
holdings-forth of Gertrude Stein. Even in these the manip- 
ulation of sound values as music has had a certain benefi- 
cent effect. By “transitional influence” I mean rather the 
amplification of technique, of consciousness, of literary 
form and subject matter; the recognition of the various life 
planes. I mean by it the compensation of imagination and 
fantasy for an all-too-materialistic world; the enrichment 
of the language; the acceleration of treatment and psychol- 
ogy; the elimination, as far as possible, of any sort of pad- 
ding either from mental or lyrical standpoint. In this con- 
nection I believe with Jolas that expression must come first 
and after that—only after it—communication. If in the end, 
however, no sort of communication is established, then per- 
haps the work has only an individual significance—no 
meaning in a social world. But if some sort of emotion is 
energized—to that degree necessary for communication— 
then the work achieves its end. Some one has said well in 
words such as these: “What this means to me is beside the 
point, for I wrote it, but it is what it means to you severally 
and individually that is important. For what I am trying to 
say you will not understand. According to your experience 
and to what you bring to it, this book will determine what 
you derive from it and how you interpret it.” And I believe 
he was right. So then I combine what I feel to be true of 
these two streams of world-wide tendencies according to the 
country or locale. And this ready adaptation provides, so to 
speak, the contemporary cultural and esthetic background 
without which a writer is handicapped for the future. 


Always of course there is the personal element in the in- 
teraction with an environment, and the regional deter- 
minant. I feel that because of the obvious wealth of regional 
material a sort of photographic or expository treatment of 
glamorous materials has satisfied most artists up to this 
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time. The obvious beauty, tradition, and local color have com- 
bined to produce a sort of regional sublimated literary ad- 
vertising campaign. I do not mean this as an entire and 
sweeping denunciation of Southwestern work, for some of it 
is very fine, but I do think it is unfortunate that most artists 
have been contented with the obvious. They are aware what 
contemporary uses these influences can be brought to par- 
take of in the Southwest. The clash of that tempestuous civ- 
ilization we call American upon the traditional culture of 
the region is the outstanding factor: this has an important 
influence upon the psychological attitudes of peoples con- 
cerred. The Indians, the Mexicans, all of them can but be 
aware of the turmoil upon this frontier battlefield. For art 
colonies to isolate themselves, convinced that they have re- 
nounced the world to paint the Indian a la Gauguin, 
is child’s play. To write through the Indian’s eyes is futile, 
although it may be interesting as an archeological! docu- 
ment—and more or less reliable. I think rather that the in- 
terplay of the individual and the environment is the valid 
approach and object of the artist’s creative work. Anything 
he does will be his. But if he tries to speak as an oracle of 
an alien race, he is fundamentally false. 


Consequently I attempt to bring into interplay interna- 
tional influences in the treatment of regional material, a re- 
flection of an interaction between the region and the world, 
the part and the whole, which is bound to be continuous. I 
think that Georges Linze’s poetry in his elemental contrac- 
tion of emotion and form would be peculiarly provided 
with a method to interpret this region as far as poetry is 
concerned. This is only one example of the international 
verities—always fluctuant—with respect to creative work. 
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A busy man is Mr. Jones. He knows that 
time is money. He uses the distant number on all 
long distance calls, and usually his call is 
completed while he remains at the telephone. 


Whether the call be ** person-to-person” or 
** station-to-station”’ it can usually be handled 
quicker if you use the distant number. 


Mr. Jones knows that the long distance 
information operator will gladly give him 
telephone numbers in certain out of town points. 
For reference, he keeps a list of such numbers on 
the blank page in the front of the directory. 


Jones’ represents Sedalia customers 
who call by number in making 51 per cent of 
long distance calls. To the other 49 per cent, 
who may be unacquainted with this faster serv- 
sce, this advertisement of the Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. és addressed. 


[Please mention the SOUTHWEST REVIEW to advertisers] 
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“.... for the young of all ages” 


How much of THE BEST is within the ken of a child? 
How much “Chiidren’s Literature” is endurable for an adult? 
These categories should be the same. They are the same in three 
distinguished series edited by connoisseurs of world literature— 


THE WONDER ROAD (Starbuck-Shuttleworth), 
“61 spells from Fairyland” 
Three volumes exotically decorated and beautifully bound. 
Each $2.50. School Edition $1.80 
TREASURE TRAILS (Harper-Hamilton), 


Four books, graduated in difficulty. 
To be read by third, fourth, fifth and sixth graders. 
Each $1.25. School Editions $0.84, $0.88, $0.96 


REAL LIFE STORIES (Theisen-Leonard), 


True tales of men and animals. 
Three volumes of wholesome adventure, each $0.96 


See them at your dealers, or in the reading room of 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


| ROSS and AKARD DALLAS, TEXAS 


When Buyers Become Customers 


the Printer is Reliable ... 


The bulk of our business comes not from “one-time buyers” of 
printing but from CUSTOMERS who allow us to work with them 
time and again because of their confidence in those who serve 
them here to handle carefully and thoroughly every detail of 
their printing—no matter how technical. This is your assurance 
of good work. 


Printers of The Southwest Review 


TEXAS PUBLICATION HOUSE, Inc. 
Of which the printing organization of R. C. Dyer & Co. is now a part 
2500 McKINNEY AVENUE 
DALLAS 


[Please mention the SOUTHWEST REVIEW to advertisers] 
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TEXANS LETS 
TALK TEXAS 


cant wrong! 


They are here . . . nearly six million Texans! 
With more than two and one-half million square 
miles in the United States outside of Texas . 
these Six Million still prefer Texas. 

Such preference is surely deserved. . . . 
thousand, ten thousand or even one hundred 
thousand people might be here for one reason 
. .« but for Six Million there must be a variety 
of reasons. 

And it is this variety of opportunity and of 
resource which makes Texas an empire . . . and 
and there will still be untouched opportunities 
for six millien more. Vast thousands of miles are 
here in Texas which have not yet been put under 
the scientific eye to reveal their resources. 

Texas, while its growth in population, in 
wealth, in education and in culture has been 
amazing, is only in the stage of surface develop- 


ment. We are upon the threshold of a deeper 
growth ... a more intensifead development of 
all phases of balanced advancement. Industry, 
agriculture, commerce of all kind . . . all are 
taking on a more finished, a more competent 
aspect ... pointing toward greater and more 


Ic has been the privilege of the Texas Power 
& Light Company to furnish the people of a pro- 
gressive group of Texas cities and towns with 
electric service for the past eighteen years. It # 
the observation of this company that, at this 
time, all the agencies for the development of the 
wealth - producing resources of Texas are more 
firmly set up today than ever before. Texans are 
more keenly alert to the possibilities of intensive 
co-operative effort. 


Six million people can't be wrong. 
let's talk Texas. 


. Texans! 


TEXAS POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 


Providing for the Texas of Today... Planning for the Texas of Tomorrow 


[Please mention the SOUTHWEST REVIEW to advertisers] 
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COLLIS IRBY JOHN R. JONES 
At Your Service 
In addition to our Fraternity line, we carry a complete 
line of diamonds, watches, silverware — anything in 
the way of fine jewelry—and maintain a watch repair 
and optical department. 


L. G. BALFOUR CO. 
Athletic Club Building DALLAS, TEXAS 


ORENNA ADDISON W. I. AppIson 


W.I. ADDISON & COMPANY 


Established 1881 


Service for Every Kind of 


INSURANCE 


1110 Kirby Building Phone 2-2004 


VERY THING You 
Need at THE CO-OP’”’ 


UNIVERSITY CO-OP STORE 
Open at Night Administration Building §-76173 5-0051 
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ORIGINATORS OF 
NEWSPAPER 
STANDARDS 


Tue Datias News and Tue Dat- 
LAS JOURNAL strive always for better 
ways of building newspaper values. 
Not merely different ways; too many 
people and papers are trying to be “‘in- 
differently different” already. 


Bringing better standards of jour- 
nalistic value into being in the South- 
west has kept us pretty busy these last 
45 years, but it seems as though we’ve 
barely started. 


Che Ballas Morning News 
The Dallas Journal 
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